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AVA Publications... 


Prepared by and for AVA members 


4. 


Definitions of Terms Used in Vocational 
and Practical Arts Education. A list of ap- 
proved definitions for the terms most essential 
to an understanding of these phases of educa- 
tion, prepared by leaders throughout the 
country, representing every division of the AVA. 
24 pages, 1954. Single copies $.25; five copies 
$1.00 


A Guide to Improving Instruction in In- 
dustrial Arts—the basic teaching tool for in- 
dustrial arts instructors. Has suggested objec- 
tives, shop experiences and informational topics 
for twelve instructional areas. Bibliographies 
and sources of materials included. 120 pages, 
1953. Single copies $1.00; orders for ten or 
more receive 25% discount. 


Education of Veterans in Farming, AVA 
Research Bulletin No. 5—The only nation- 
wide study of the institutional on-farm training 
program. Contains information important to 
you—because it summarizes the implications of 
the veterans program for reorganizing and 
improving present agricultural education 
courses for youth and adults. 76 pages, 1953. 
$.25. 


Administration of Vocational Education 
at State and Local Levels—Why schoolmen 
must be more concerned with vocational edu- 
cation. Emphasizes role of local and state direc- 
tors of vocational programs, who should have 
authority commensurate with responsibility. 24 
pages, 1951. $.15. 


6. 


A New Look at Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion—Points out how the educational practices 
developed in vocational programs can be ap- 
plied to a sound program of education for the 
neglected 60 per cent of our high school 
population. 48 pages, 1950. $.25. 


The School Administrator and Voca- 
tional Education—Designed to promote new 
and expanded vocational programs by provid- 
ing sound and accurate information about the 
philosophy and practices of vocational educa- 
tion. A must for college courses in administra- 
tion. 24 pages, 1950. Free. 


Vocational Advisory Committees — Pre- 
pared to promote use of advisory committees 
by explaining their functions and describing 
their contributions to a sound vocational pro- 
gram. Will help achieve maximum benefits 
from lay advisory groups. 40 pages, 1950. $.25. 


Studies in Industrial Education—the first 
bibliography on the graduate level in industrial 
arts education, vocational industrial education, 
and technical education. 160 pages, 1949. 
$1.00. 


Service Areas for Vocational Schools— 
Presents complete information about proce- 
dures and policies for establishing area voca- 
tional schools. Describes different types of area 
vocational programs which are now in opera- 
tion. 36 pages, 1949. $.25. 


Vocational Education for American 
Youth—A clear-cut and definitive statement 
of the aims, objectives and accomplishments of 
vocational education. 12 pages, 1949. Free. 


Ready soon... 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


. 1010 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Your Public Relations. A prac- 


tical guide to help you establish 
good relationships with the many 
groups whose support is essential 
to the success of your program. In- 
cludes material on how to use effec- 
tively the media of public relations. 
To be published in November. 


Please forward to me copies of AVA publications, in the quantity indicated. 


Remittance is enclosed. 1 


Watch for Announcement! 
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This month’s cover pays tribute to Hughes, Smith, Deen, 
and George—Georgia statesmen who sponsored federal 
legislation for vocational education—and the ‘54 Georgia 
Congressional delegation, 100 per cent supporters of the 
$5 million increase for the program. Read the Journal’s 
Salute to Georgia, beginning on page 4 of this issue. 
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5 hee JouRNAL Is pRoup of the opportunity to salute 
the State of Georgia—home of Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen. The vision of these past and present 
statesmen—realized through national vocational acts 
bearing their names—played a most important role in 
the development of a sound, effective, nationwide pro- 
gram of vocational education. In saluting Georgia we 
pay tribute to Georgia’s entire delegation in the 83rd 
National Congress. ‘Through the years these men sup- 
ported every measure designed to further the develop- 
ment and improvement of vocational education in this 
country. We recommend this historical story of progress 
for your reading pleasure. 

The San Francisco Convention. On page 12 of 
this issue of the JoURNAL is another progress story on 
plans that have been and are being made for the 48th 
Annual Convention—December 3-7. A large attend- 
ance is expected. May we suggest that you investigate 
the family rates by air and railroad that permit 2 
people of the same family to travel at fare and one-half, 
provided the trip begins on Monday, Tuesday, or 
Wednesday. This is one reason the convention was 
planned to begin on Friday, Dec. 3rd, and end on 
Tuesday, Dec. 7th. 


Registration Regulations. In the box on page 13 
of this issue of the JouRNAL is the resolution passed 
unanimously by the AVA Executive Committee regard- 
ing registration for AVA conventions. Please read this 
carefully and call it to the attention of all those who 
will attend the San Francisco convention. The Execu- 
tive Committee does not want to embarrass anyone 
regarding this matter. Be sure that each person who 
attends the convention carries with him a membership 
card issued by his state association showing that he is 
a current member of the AVA. If cards are not avail- 
able, a letter or some other credential proving current 
AVA membership will be acceptable. Your coopera- 
tion in this matter will be greatly appreciated by the 
AVA Executive Committee. 


Outlook for Appropriations, 1956. Recently the 
secret budget plans of the federal government were 
made known to the public through one of Washing- 
ton’s well known columnists. The Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget sent a secret memo to heads of 
departments urging drastic cuts in budgets for the com- 
ing fiscal year, 1956. This letter is referred to by the 
prominent columnist as “one of the toughest letters 
in the history of the Bureau of the Budget.” A recent 
release from the Secretary of the Treasury to the effect 
that the deficit next July will be almost twice as much 
as originally estimated and the fact that the amount 
of revenue available through taxes is dropping, ac- 
counts for the Director’s plea for drastic budget cuts 
for fiscal 1956. The Budget Bureau memo requests 
department heads to submit lower budgets for 1956 
than were submitted for fiscal 1955. 

In light of these facts, vocational educators may 
once again be confronted with a proposal to cut appro- 
priations for this important phase of education. A 
number of states are now making arrangements for 
members of Congress—both Senators and Representa- 
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rrom AVA HEADQUARTERS: 


tives—to see at first hand programs of vocational educa. 
tion in operation. While members of Congress are 
at home, some vocational educators are taking advan. 
tage of this opportunity to help their Congressmen 
become more familiar with vocational education and 
its importance to the further development and security 
of this country. 
There is no substitute for this sort of public relations 
program. A Congressman can learn more in one day 
by visiting vocational classes and schools than he can 
by reading for a week about such programs. Federal 
aid for vocational education is dependent on the thor. 
oughness with which Congressmen become familiar 
with programs in their respective districts and states, 
AVA Awards Program. Last year the AVA launched 
a program of special awards. Two types of awards 
are sponsored—citations and certificates. Citations are 
presented to individuals who are not employed in the 
field of vocational or industrial arts education but who 
have materially aided with the development of one 
or both of these programs. Certificates are awarded to 
individuals engaged in the field of vocational and 
practical arts education who have rendered service 
beyond the normal call of duty. A nomination blank 
will be forwarded to any AVA member upon request. 
All nominations should reach the AVA office on or 
before November 1. If you know of an individual who, 
in your judgment, deserves recognition by the AVA 
for outstanding service, please write at once for a 
nomination blank and then submit your nomination. 
Former Executive Secretary Keeps Active. In 
recent months many AVA members have asked about 
Dr. L. H. Dennis, former AVA Executive Secretary. 
We are very happy to present to AVA readers a brief 
story on the activities of Dr. Dennis in recent months 
on page 29. We know that all AVA members will be 
delighted to know that he is still active in the pro- 
motion and development of vocational education. 
AVA Appreciation Month. May we call your atten: 
tion to the article on page 17 of this issue of the 
JouRNAL designating October as AVA Appreciation 
Month. We are sure that members of the NVATA 
will appreciate the wholehearted support of other 
groups in the AVA in this movement. The AVA is 
made up of all those who are members. It has been 
as the result of their financial and moral support that 
great progress has been made in the promotion and 
development of a sound, nationwide program of voca- 
tional education. As you join with your fellow workers 
throughout the nation in observing AVA Appreciation 
Month, please keep in mind that you are expressing 
appreciation to thousands who, through the years, have 
helped to make AVA influence of great value—not only 
to vocational education but to the nation as a whole. 
As set forth in the article by Lionel Cross, one of the 
best ways to express appreciation to the AVA is for 
each member to get one other person to join the AVA. 
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OCATIONAL EDUCATION IN GEORGIA dates back to 
the landing of Oglethorpe and his colonists at Savan- 
nah in 1733. They were strangers in a new land, depend- 
ent upon agriculture for a livelihood, yet totally unfamiliar 
with the soil or the crops that grew in it. Historians tell us 
that an old Indian philosopher named Tomochichi held 
daily conferences with the settlers to teach skills “in the 
cultivation of maize, beans, pumpkins, melons, and fruits of 
several kinds.” As a result of Tomichichi’s teachings, the 
colonists harvested from their first planting “an abundance 
of food and the granary contained 1,000 bushels of corn 
for export.” 
Conditions have changed since 1733 but the need for 

Herman E. Talmadge Vocational education is essentially the same. This need 

Governor of Georgia has grown with the increasing demands on our productive 
capacity and the efforts of our people and our country to find security. Georgians 
have never lost sight of the importance of teaching our people how to make a 
better living with their hands, whether it be in agriculture, industry, merchandising, 
homemaking or some other field. 

All Georgians are proud of the tremendous educational growth experienced in 
our state in recent years. It has kept pace with and in many respects has been 
the forerunner for the social and economic advances we have achieved. During 
the last 6 years we have spent approximately $450 million for public school educa- 
tion. This is substantially more than the total that was spent in 77 previous years 
dating back to the first state appropriation for public education in 1871. 

In the same 6-year interval our annual spending for vocational education has 
jumped from roughly $2.8 million to more than $6 million. Last year our vocational 
programs served 174,719 students. We have two of the country’s outstanding 
trade schools and are opening a new one at Savannah for Negroes. 

Vocational education has been a major factor in the state’s economic growth. 
We now have a diversified agriculture. Total farm income in 1952 exceeded 
$645 million. We have about 7,000 industrial plants producing $4 billion worth 
of products annually. Last year Georgia led the entire South in industrial develop- 
ment with 270 new or expanded plants, each representing an initial investment of 
more than $50,000. Most of these new plants are located in small towns which 
previously had no industry. 

We are proud of our program of vocational education and of the national 
leadership Georgia has provided in this field; men like Dudley Hughes, Hoke 
Smith, Braswell Deen and Walter George.—HERMAN E. TALMADGE, Governor. 














OCATIONAL EDUCATION IS A PRACTICAL, useful and 

essential program. The local communities and states of 
this nation are contributing around $120 million for this 
type of education. Every service of vocational education is 
exceedingly popular and gives our schools holding power 
and helps them to meet the needs of the people. 

Vocational education has come a long way since the first 
measure was passed by Congress in 1917 and signed by 
President Woodrow Wilson. Georgia immediately made 
vocational education a part of the total educational pro- 
gram. She began in a small way with an appropriation of 
only $15,000, and the first year received from the federal 
government $27,357.80. The amount of money Georgia is 
now putting into this program annually is more than $6 mil- 

Superintendent of lion, and Georgia now receives from the federal govern- 
Schools ment $877,477.97. 

Our state is becoming more industrialized each year; therefore, we need to train 
our people in skills so that they will be able to man these new industries. Our 
farms are becoming mechanized and a large number of people are moving from 
the farm to the metropolitan areas. 

No vocational measure has ever been enacted by Congress which did not have 
one or more Georgians as authors. The first bill had two Georgians as authors, 

(Continued on page 30) 


Dr. M. D. Collins 
Georgia State 





the Journal Salutes 


where the people|:: 


understand the} 

power of a 

strong vocational 

program and 

four great statesmen have 
brought life to an American 
ideal—education for 

social and 

economic security. 


important to growth of state’s agriculture 
has been planting good seed, now a habit 
with thousands of vo-ag evening class 
members in the State of Georgia. 
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HE OLD LADY cupped a hand to 

her ear. She puzzled a moment 
irying to make out the words that 
had been spoken. Then her face lit 
up, her eyes sparkled as she under- 
ood, “vocational education. 

These words are magic to Mrs. 
Dudley M. Hughes whose life has 
ganned a hundred years and who 
has known 9 presidents personally, 
fom Grant to Franklin Roosevelt. 

Seated there in the peaceful beauty 
of Magnolia Plantation at Danville, 
Georgia, she remembered that 50 
years and less ago vocational educa- 
ion as it is today was little more 
than a dream in the minds of a few 
men, one of them her late husband. 

She recalled how Mr. Hughes, 
himself a successful farmer and Pres- 
ident of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety, worried about the plight of 
boys growing up in the cotton fields, 
learning to farm only as their fathers 
had done before. And his favorite 
statement: 

“To rebuild our agricrulture, we 
must return intelligence to the oper- 
ation of our farms.” 

When Dudley Hughes was elected 
to Congress he dedicated himself to 
the task of getting legislation passed 
to provide federal aid for vocational 
education in the public schools. And 
when at last he sat down to author 
the bill which he was to successfully 
push through the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it was Mrs. Hughes at his 
elbow who reminded: 


“Remember the girls. Don’t leave 
out the homemakers.” 

That is why this charming old lady 
who lives with her rich memories 
at Magnolia Plantation is widely 
known as the unofficial mother of 
the Future Homemakers of America. 
Dudley Hughes’ interest in voca- 
tional education was matched by the 
enthusiasm of the late Senator Hoke 
Smith, an Atlanta lawyer. When 
Georgia’s first high school agricul- 
ture teacher was employed at Tem- 
plein 1903, Mr. Smith placed a farm 
at the disposal of the school and 
provided mule teams, equipment 
and finances for operating the farm 
on a practical basis. As Governor, 
he helped promote A & M schools 
and develop the College of Agricul- 
lure. Later, he was Chairman of 
President Wilson’s Commission on 
Federal Aid to Vocational Educa- 
tion, of which Mr. Hughes was a 
member. 


Thus, these two Georgians became 
partners, sponsored the Smith- 
Hughes Act and gave to the nation 
what has proved to be one of its 
steatest assets, vocational education! 


OCTOBER, 1954 


Editor's Note: As we go to 
press we regret to announce 
the death of Mrs. Hughes on 
the 27th of September, 1954. 
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Mrs. Dudley M. Hughes, 100 years old, who knows 
the magic of the words — “vocational education.” 


Every subsequent bill to provide 
for expansion of vocational educa- 
tion has been been sponsored by an- 
other Georgian, Senator Walter F. 
George. These are the George-Reed, 
George - Ellzey, George- Deen and 
George-Barden Acts. And Congress- 
man Braswell Deen who teamed up 
with Senator George on one of the 
measures also represented the Crack- 
er state. 

Smith, Hughes, George, Deen . 
the names read like a roster of voca- 
tional education’s hall of fame. 
Their leadership has led some to call 
vocational education a Georgia prod- 
uct, fitting tribute to a state whose 
congressional delegation in 1954 led 
in the movement and gave a unani- 
mous vote for a $5 million increase 
in appropriations under the George- 
Barden Act. 

Historians tell us that vocational 
training was largely responsible for 
the immediate success of the Georgia 
colony in 1733. Tomochichi, an old 
Indian chief and philosopher, be- 
friended the settlers and held daily 
meetings to teach them skills “in the 
cultivation of maize, beans, pump- 
kins, melons and fruits of several 
kinds.” 

Thereafter, agriculture grew to 
dominate the state’s economy. When 
the Smith-Hughes Act was passed in 
1917 cotton was a $350 million a 
year crop, the boll weevil was wing- 
ing his way up from Mexico, there 
was little industry. The initial voca- 
tional programs leaned heavily to 
agriculture and homemaking. Guid- 
ance was undertaken. 


But in the last 15 years as industry 
has moved in and the population has 
shifted to urban centers, trade and 
industrial and distributive education 


have been accelerated to serve the 
needs of the people. A new program 
in business office training is being 
initiated. Homemaking and school 
lunchroom personnel always have 
worked closely, and recently lunch- 
room and food distribution services 
were made a part of the Division of 
Vocational Education. 

Last year vocational programs in 
the Cracker state served 174,719 stu- 
dents. Under the administration of 
Governor Herman Talmadge, an en- 
thusiastic booster, vocational educa- 
tion has experienced steady growth. 
In the last 6 years annual spending 
including federal funds has jumped 
from roughly $2.8 million to more 
than $6 million. 

Let’s look at the different services. 


AGRICULTURE 


Old-timers around Jefferson swear 
by J. L. McMullan. They tell you 
that when he came there in 1937 to 
teach agriculture, Jackson county 
had just a few common cattle. No- 
body thought much of livestock 
farming, least of all, the bankers. To 
find someone to finance 11 steers for 
his Future Farmers Mr. Mac had to 
go 80 miles to an Atlanta meat 
packer. And the steers came all the 
way from Texas! 





But the Future Farmers made 
some money on their steers and 
folks began to take notice. Jimmy 
Johnson came up with a pair named 
Mike and Ike that were grand and 
reserve champions of the Atlanta Fat 
Cattle show in 1940. He and Mr. 
McMullan journeyed to Tennessee, 
bought an Angus bull and two heif- 
ers that were the first registered beef 
cattle in the country, and were the 
beginning of the famous Johnson 
herd that now numbers over 80 
brood cows. Other herds sprang up. 

Today green pastures and beef 
herds are commonplace in Jackson 
county. Jefferson FFA members still 


Cousins, these Future Farmers rented a 
four-acre mountain valley for pole beans, 
and grossed more than $3,000 together. 


exhibit steers—29 of them at the 
Atlanta show this year where they 
won $882.50 in premiums and 
grossed $7,200 from the sale. And 
each year some of the youngsters are 
starting herds . . . just like Jimmy 
Johnson did. 

It’s much the same story in Mur- 
ray County. G. I. Maddox and his 
FFA members have taken 241 steers 
to Atlanta since 1941, won $3,300 in 
prizes and grossed $53,753. A steer 
project lies behind many beef herds 
in the community. 

Down in Monroe County Larry 
Bush bought a farm 5 years ago that 
once belonged to his grandfather. 
It is the same place that his father 
moved off and left because he 
couldn’t make a living. On it Larry 
has developed an eminently success- 
ful dairy. The difference, he says, 
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has been his experience in vo-ag and 
the continued assistance of his 
teacher. 


Way back in the thirties while he 
was in Moultrie High School Bern- 
ice White grew out a ton—litter of 
hogs on the sanitary plan, used his 
profits for the down-payment on a 
tract of land that started him along 
the way to farm ownership. 

David Newton who in 1932 be- 
came FFA’s first Star Georgia Plant- 
er operates a 1,000 acre farm near 
Moultrie, is a member of the Col- 
quit County school board and the 
local vo-ag advisory committee. 
What does he think of vocational 
agriculture? His answer: “Four of 
my sons have become Future Farm- 
ers.” 

Ernest Bruce, a senior at Pickens 
County High School, was one of 246 
FFA members to make a hundred 
bushels of corn an acre last year. It 
was the third time he’d turned the 
trick. Then, trying to make it 4 
years in a row, he ran into trouble 
last July when drought threatened 
to ruin his crop. Irrigation was the 
only answer and there was plenty of 
water in a mountain stream that 
flowed by his field. Ernest borrowed 
a pump from a construction com- 
pany, begged 300 feet of worn-out 
hose from the nearest fire depart- 
ment, and watered his corn on the 


way to a record crop. His neighbors 
are talking about irrigating, too. 
They talk around Grayson about 
their Farmers’ Cooperative that was 
organized in 1941 through an eve- 
ning class. They aimed to produce, 
store and sell certified seed sweet 


potatoes which sometimes bring 


And a year later the 
youngsters are ready to 
give back a_ gilt so 
another boy can have a 
chance as the chains go 
on and on in the state. 


twice as much as the regular marke; 
run of yams. They’ve been succes. 
ful last year to the tune of 
$20,000 worth. 


One hot August day Mrs. Poffe 
Keener was canning pole beans and 
soup mixture in the food processing 
center at Jasper. “This is 736 quarts 
for me this summer,” she remarked, 
“food that will supply the family 
another year.” For 15 years farm 
families have canned 100,000 t 
175,000 quarts annually of fruits, 
vegetables and meats at the Jasper 
center. 

Food processing centers, like farm 
shops, are found in practically every 
Georgia vo-ag department. They 
have developed rapidly since the first 
one was operated at Line school in 
1926 with a second-hand sawmill 
boiler and some barrels for process. 
ing vats. During World War II, an- 
nual output of the state’s 400-odd 
centers climbed to 13 million cans. 

Jack Adams came home from a 
German prisoner-of-war camp, 
bought a 20-acre farm. “I was a one. 
horse farmer,” he recalls. “And in 
one year I found out I couldn't 
make a living renting land and hir- 
ing labor to grow cotton and corn. 
I had to have help . . . or get a job 
in town.” 


Like nearly 33,000 other Georgia 
veterans, Jack Adams found help in 
an Institutional On-Farm Training 
class, learned his small acreage was 
better suited to broiler production. 
Now he’s marketing 60,000 broilers 
a year, guessed he netted around 
$6,000 in 1953. 

A study completed last year showed 
more than 18,000 former farm train- 


Nearly 200 Georgia FFA 
chapters have pig chains, 
annually place gilts with 
five deserving members. 
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es are sucessfully established in 
farming; 6,590 had progressed from 
nants to owners. 

Evening class members in Heard 
County learned they needed culti- 
packers as they shifted from row 
cops to hay and grain. But cost was 
, barrier. Guided by vo-ag teacher 
vy. 0. Smith, they designed a packer 
that could be made’ in the farm 
shop. It consisted of a corrugated 
metal pipe 18” in diameter filled 
with cement, fitted with boxings, and 
it cost $30. Ten farmers made culti- 
packers. : 

Multiply these examples by hun- 
dreds and thousands and you begin 
to get a picture of the influence 
Georgia’s 299 white and 113 Negro 
vocational agriculture departments 
have had in shaping a new agricul- 
tural pattern for the state. It’s a 
healthy pattern that has seen total 
farm income rise to a record $645 
million, with receipts from livestock 
and livestock products accounting 
for $253 million. Old king cotton is 
still a $100 million crop but no 
longer does the state rise or fall with 
the lint harvest. Diversification has 
come to Georgia farms. 

In fiscal 1954, vo-ag served 25,459 
inschool and 39,694 out-of-school 
students. 

State supervisor is T. G. Walters, 
third in a list that started with Paul 
W. Chapman in 1920. In between 
came L. M. Sheffer whom Mr. Wal- 
ters succeeded in 1942. To pioneer 
development of its agricultural edu- 
cation program after the Smith- 
Hughes Act was passed, Georgia 
sought the ablest men in the field: 
Dr. Chapman from Missouri, Dr. 
Wheeler from Massachusetts and 
Mr. Sheffer from Kentucky. 








HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 

When Mrs. Hughes tugged gently 
at her husband’s mind to say, “Don’t 
forget the girls!,” she started some- 
thing bigger than she knew. All over 
this nation homemakers do a better 
Job because vocational education has 
trained them. 

Georgia has 530 homemaking 
teachers—86 on year round pro- 
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Georgia homemaking 
teachers look over 
their new bulletin. 
“,.. the latest in ma- 
terials keep them up- 
to-date.” Working to- 
gether, they answer 
needs for families. 


One among many — 
this pretty Georgia 
girl models an outfit 
she made in class. 
Georgia girls made 
55,763 NEW garments 

in class — more than 
half a million dollars & 
worth—just last year. © 


grams. Says Dr. M. D. Collins, State 
Superintendent of Schools, “They 
are doing a work as important as 
any being done anywhere in the 
world today.” 

Inez Wallace, State Supervisor, 
whose staff and teachers made her a 
life member of AVA in 1952, has di- 
rected the program for 11 years. She 
says, “We are building now on the 
solid foundations laid by Mrs. Ro- 
land Daniel (formerly Epsie Camp- 
bell) and Elizabeth Mayes, who 
preceded me.” 

Six colleges work closely with the 
state staff to build and unify a func- 
tional program of quality. Elizabeth 
Todd, retiring after 20 years as head 
of the University’s teacher education 
program in home economics, said it 
well: “It has been a pleasure to 
work in a program so well unified. 
We have all worked together—and 
the togetherness has paid dividends.” 


“Homemaking is a fundamental 
in our curriculum,” many a Georgia 
principal says. 

The facts may amaze you: 98 
per cent of Georgia’s high schools 
have vocational homemaking depart- 
ments. Georgia is building $200,- 
000,000 worth of schools just now. 
In each, an attractive homemaking 
department is included. 

It would stagger a calculating ma- 
chine to figure the miles teachers 
drive or walk to supervise home 
projects—160,659 last year—through 
which their boys and girls make 
their own homes more beautiful and 
more comfortable for their families. 
One teacher may walk down the 
street to look at Suzie’s new beauti- 
ful bedroom. Another may hair pin 
in a jeep around a mountain trail 
to see where a brother and sister 
have blue-washed their mountain 
cottage and made a sofa out of an 
old automobile seat. 

“Our teacher helped us plan our 
new home,” a girl will sometimes tell 
you with shining eyes. A father said 
to a visitor, “You see that rug over 
there. We all had a part in making 
that. My boy made the frame down 
in the shop at school. My girl 
learned how to make the rug in a 
homemaking class. My wife and I 
worked on it too. I made that blue 
flower over there myself. Just as 
soon as we can wear out enough 
clothes, we are going to start on a 
bigger one for the living room.” 

Teachers help families to solve 
problems through family councils. 
The Future Homemakers come in to 
help by focusing on their project, 
Families Together and Family Fun 
Night. 
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AND GEORGIA 
IS PROUD OF... 


. . . AVA’s current Executive Secre- 
tary and Editor-in-Chief, Dr. M. D. 
Mobley, whose fruitful career in 
vocational education has included 
service as a vo-ag teacher, author, 
professor, editor, Assistant Georgia 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, and Georgia State Director 
of Vocational Education (for 14 
years). 

Born in Paulding County and a 
graduate of the University of Geor- 
gia, Dr. Mobley organized the Future 
Farmers of America, the FFA news- 
paper, Gaffa, and the State FFA 
Camp in Georgia. A former AVA 
President (1945), he was named 
“Man of the Year in Agriculture for 
Georgia” by the Progressive Farmer 
magazine in 1941. 

* * * 


. Georgia State Director of 
Vocational Education George I. 
Martin, a native Mississippian who 
at the age of 22 began his educa- 
tional career in a one-teacher school. 

A graduate of Mississippi State 
College, Mr. Martin first taught vo-ag 
at Sylvester, Ga. (1921). Ten years 
later he was honored as the “Master 
Teacher of the Southern States.” 

In 1934, Mr. Martin was named 
Georgia's Assistant State Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education. In_ this 
capacity he maintained an office on 
the campus of Abraham Baldwin 
Agricultural College, Tifton, until he 
assumed his current duties in At- 
lanta, October 1, 1950. 


* * * 


. the Georgia Vocational 
Association, whose 1,277 members 
last year claimed AVA’s first achieve- 
ment banner for leading all states 
percentagewise in membership. This 
record was achieved under the lead- 
ership of Annie Stembridge, Ellijay 
homemaking teacher, who has been 
succeeded at the GVA helm by H. 
Glenn Segars, Swainsboro vo-ag 
instructor. 








Children—what they are like, what 
they think, what makes them tick— 
is a big part of homemaking study. 
One school has employed a full-time 
teacher in child development. She 
directs a nursery school for observa- 
tion of all homemaking students. 

“I took my three year old sister, 
Jane, as my project,” wrote one girl. 
“I really learned about children: 
that they need to be loved, to feel 
secure, to have good food, to learn 
habits of cleanliness, and to be 


happy.” 
& 


Many a football star urges schools 
to keep making the homemaking 
classes bigger with more room for 
boys. “Building good homes,” said 
a husky lad, “is a fine start toward 
building a better world.” Young 
people are enthusiastic about the 
new family living courses. They par- 
ticularly like the 12th grade course 
for boys and girls. The development 
of this expanded family living pro- 
gram is under the general direction 
of the Homemaking Division, State 
Department of Education. 

Although the modern homemak- 
ing course has gone far afield from 
the old routines of sewing and cook- 
ing, homemaking students still make 
magic with needles. Last year in 
class they made a half a million dol- 
lars worth of new clothes at half that 
cost. One student made 39 garments 
for her family at a cost of $55. 

“We build our adult classes on 
what our community needs,” said a 
teacher. “Some women have been in 
here making draperies for the new 
parsonage. Others are busy with 
school clothes for their children. 
Many want to know about frozen 
foods. Many want to make slip 
covers, or lampshades, or a pretty 
tray. And they don’t want it to cost 
much. Sometimes both husbands 
and wives come to refinish furniture. 
And besides, you should see the 
brides. I guess they have the best 
motivation of all. They want to 
learn everything!” 

Seven cottages for Future Home- 
makers to be built at the State FFA 
Camp is big news in Georgia. 
Twenty thousand Georgia FFA boys 
and FHA girls have gone to this 
beautiful camp located on Lake 
Jackson since the summer of 1946. 
Additional housing space is urgently 
needed and the girls are enthusiastic 
about their building plans. 

The camp program is planned to 
supplement what boys and _ girls 
learn in agriculture and homemak- 
ing classes. Activities include recre- 
ation, arts and crafts, music, folk 
games, leadership skills, swimming, 
sports, talent shows, and_vespers. 
Vespers are held in a quiet, beauti- 
ful, lakeside amphitheater built by 
the FFA to honor its war dead. At 
vesper here, it is easy to be still and 
remember God. Many a boy and 
girl takes back home a new, deeper 
awareness of religion and its value 
in daily life. 

The FHA program in Georgia is 
big and busy. They have many 
projects. They give leadership to 
their community, help develop home 
and community recreation programs. 
They honor their fathers and 


mothers at family programs. The 
sponsor play schools, fashion shows, 
welfare projects. One chapter took 
130 pansy plants to a home for old 
ladies. One has 3 parties a month at 
a veterans hospital. One makes toys 
to be used at a cerebral palsy school, 
One chapter adopted a polio child, 
In one way or another, the Future 
Homemakers make life a great deal 
more liveable in communities al] 
over the state. 

Public relations is vital in the 
Georgia homemaking program. They 
invite Congressmen, Senators, legis. 
lators, Board members and _ other 
leaders to FHA district meetings. 
They work with local papers, radio, 
and TV. A Sunday column on Fu. 
ture Homemakers is a_ regular 
feature in the state’s largest paper. 
Fair exhibits and advisory boards 
are part of the public relations pro- 
gram. In one city, the mayor was 
chairman of the advisory board. 
Alumnae and their husbands often 
serve. 

The homemaking program grows 
apace in Georgia—“Our program, we 
hope, will always be a growing one,” 
says Miss Wallace. “It has come a 
long way since 1917—thanks to su- 
pervisors and teachers who believe in 
it and work hard to keep it growing. 
Helping people have good homes 
is—we think—a way to help build a 


peaceful world. We are all proud to 
have a part in so great a purpose.” 


TRADE AND __ 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

Giant strides in industrial devel- 
opment during the last decade have 
brought Georgia’s economy near 4 
balance between industry and agri 
culture. Last year Georgia led the 
entire South in industrial expansion 
with 270 new or expanded plants, 
each representing an investment of 
more than $50,000. Significantly, 
most of the new plants are locating 
in small towns that previously had 
no industry. 

Output of Georgia’s 7,000 indus- 
tries last year exceeded $4 billion! 
This compares to productions of 
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roughly $677 million in 1940 and 
$1.3 billion in 1945. 

This mushrooming of industry 
and its accompanying demand for 
skilled workmen has focused atten- 
tion on the state’s trade and indus- 
rial education program. And, geared 
to meet ever-changing needs, T & I 
has responded with a training pro- 
gram that even has helped new in- 
dustries get into production well 
ahead of schedule. 

One such industry was the Georgia 
Branch, United Merchants and 
Manufacturers, Inc., at Clarkesville. 
Manager Zeb Lane writes: 

“Due to the effective training pro- 
gam at North Georgia ‘Trade 
School, getting into production at 
our Clarkesville plant was cut 50 to 
60 percent. Roughly, we reached 
full production at least six months, 
possibly a year sooner than we ex- 
pected.” 

W. M. Hicks, state supervisor of 
T&I, says programs under his direc- 
tion, planned to keep pace with the 
shifting economic picture, gave a 
wide variety of training to 25,000 
students last year. 

All day trade classes at local schools 
provide training for the in-school 
group. Students in the print shop 
at Macon Vocational School learn 
and ply their trade at the same time. 
They produce practically all of the 
printed materials used by State De- 
partment of Vocational Education. 

Courses in Cosmetology and Power 
and Commercial Sewing draw wom- 
en into the trade training program. 

Kenneth Slocumb operates a flour- 
ishing landscape service in Albany. 
“D.C.T. is my magic,” he volun- 
teered. “At school during the morn- 
ing I learned about landscaping; at 
my on-the-job training station I de- 
veloped skills and made friends of 
the people we served.” 

Diversified Co-operative Training, 
a cooperative high school program 
for juniors and seniors, spans the 
state with its 39 programs in 35 
cities and towns. 

Evening classes make it possible 
lor the already employed to improve 
their skills and keep abreast of new 
developments in methods and tech- 
niques, 

W. C. Mitchell, successful Athens 
building contractor, was a student in 
aday trade class in brick laying in 
1947. “We have a big building pro- 
gfam underway in Athens and a real 
dearth of brick layers,” he writes. 
Could you set up a class for us in 
brick laying?” 

Itinerant instructors carry adult 
raining all over the state.. Concen- 
rating especially in areas where local 
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trade schools are not operating, they 
conduct courses in Vehicle Driver 
Training, R.E.A. Job Training and 
Safety, Supervision and Foremanship 
to mention only a few. 

Aware of the widespread shortage 
of practical nurses, Columbus Voca- 
tional School and South Georgia 
Trade School, Americus, last year in- 
augurated courses in Practical Nurs- 
ing. Training includes three months’ 
study at the school and nine months’ 
work in a cooperating hospital. 

“Many of the girls come to us for 
clinical work in obstetrics. We have 
retained four of the students on a 
permanent basis. They are fine girls. 
Most adequately trained,” writes Dr. 
Stoner, director of Thomasville Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Enrollment in state trade schools 
has doubled in the past year and 
each school has a waiting list of ap- 
plicants. Unique course offerings at 
these schools attract many students. 
Out-of-state visitors have called the 
diesel engine course at South Geor- 
gia Trade School “the finest oflered 
by any vocational school in the na- 
tion.” The only laundry and dry- 
cleaning laboratory in the South is 
located at North Georgia Trade 
School. Demand for students is so 
high it is practically impossible to 
keep them until they have completed 
their courses. 


Georgia’s Trade and Industrial program 
includes classes in television servicing .. . 
(at South Georgia Trade and Vocational 
School, Americus) 


. » » for training nurses. (Training course 
for nurses was recently initiated at South 
Georgia Trade and Vocational School) 


. . « in electric welding . .. (This is a 
class at Savannah Machinery and Foundry 
Co. shops which is conducted in coopera- 
tion with Savannah Vocational School) 


- - - and the North Georgia Trade and 
Vocational School has equipped a bus 
with exhibits to show its course offerings 
to the public. 











VOCATIONAL OFFICE 
TRAINING 


Vocational education is expanding 
into two other major fields to meet 
the needs of Georgians—vocational 
office training and industrial arts. 
State supervisors have been author- 
ized for both programs and it is 
anticipated the positions will be 
filled shortly. 

Vocational office training was ini- 
tiated in 1953 with the establishment 
of pilot departments. Additional 
pilot centers have been opened dur- 
ing 1954. Reaching adults and in- 
school groups, office training is much 
in demand and steady growth is 
expected. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

First step of the State Department 
of Education toward encouraging 
and assisting public schools with vo- 


cational industrial arts programs 
came within the last year when 
George Mulling, Assistant State 


Supervisor of T & I Education, was 
assigned additional duties as Con- 
sultant in industrial arts. Upwards 
of 125 Georgia schools now have 
industrial arts teachers, and 4 
teacher-training institutions are pre- 
paring instructors for this work. 





Display .. . merchandise . . . distributive 


education know-how .. . spell economic 
security for boys and girls and adults in 
training in this program 
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SCHOOL LUNCH AND 
FOOD DISTRIBUTION 

Used to be, maybe 15 years ago, 
you'd see the average Georgia young- 
ster come to school clutching a tin 
box, a paper bag or even a little 
newspaper-wrapped package that 
contained his cold lunch. Not so 
anymore. 


On a typical day in 1954 more 
than 300,000 children sat down to 
wholesome, hot meals served in up- 
wards of 1,400 school lunchrooms. 
Ninety-three per cent drank milk. 
School lunches have become a $14 
million a year business in Georgia. 

In 6 years the school lunch pro- 
gram, supervised by Miss Eleanor 
Pryor, has grown 62 per cent, an 
average uf nearly 20,000 meals per 
day per year. It now serves almost 
40 per cent of the state’s school 
children. 

In the recent reorganization of the 
State Department of Education, 
School Lunch and Food Distribution 
services became a part of the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education. One 
reason for this is the close working 
relationship between homemaking 
education and school lunch _per- 
sonnel. 





in Georgia. 


FROM A LOCAL 
ADMINISTRATOR 


“Students at Pepperell High School 
are fortunate in that we are able to 
offer all 5 of the in-school vocational 
programs — Agriculture, Homemak- 
ing, DE, DCT, and our newest — 
Office Training. 

“The programs were activated as 
a result of the cooperation we re- 
ceived from the State Board and the 
Vocational Division of the State De- 
partment of Education. They are 
successful because of our enthusiastic 
and well trained teachers, excellent 
supervision and genuine cooperation 
with other teachers in our school. 

“Our vocational programs are in 
fact, a part, an important part, of 
our total school program. 

“It is our firm conviction, and the 
opinion of our community leaders in 
agriculture, business, and industry, 
that the students who participate in 
these programs leave our school bet- 
ter prepared to face the current 
problems of living and making a 
living. 

“Over half of our high school 
body of 360 obtain this training. We 
are proud to be a part of, and 
grateful to have available for our 
students, the Georgia Vocational 
Program.”—E. RUSSELL MOULTON, 
Superintendent, Pepperell High 
School, Lindale, Ga. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

Georgia’s position as a center of 
distribution has reached an all time 
high with the state’s increased indus. 
trial productivity. It ranks seconds 
in the Southeast in wholesale distri. 
bution; second in distribution of 
services, and third in retail distriby. 
tion. 

To meet the growing need for 
trained workers in the rapidly ex. 
panding field of distribution, Dis. 
tributive Education has developed 
its program. 

Tommy Spurlin received a grocery 
store for a graduation gift this year. 
“D.E. taught me to get along with 
people and gave me an incentive to 
try to succeed in business,” he said. 
“And my on-the-job training in a 
large grocery provided the practical 
‘know-how’ for running my busi 
ness.” Tommy is one of 293 high 
school graduates D.E. channeled in- 
to the field of distribution in 1953. 

Assistant manager Bill Hasty, 
Thompson-Boland-Lee Shoe Store in 
suburban West End, Atlanta, con- 
fided, “D.E. enabled me to earn my 
way and finish high school. It placed 
me in the sales field where I hold a 
very good job and have an excellent 
chance for promotion.” 

William Everett Dougherty, Jr. 
will enter the advertising field upon 
graduation from Emory University 
in June. “D.E. afforded me gainful 
employment and useful work exper! 
ence in high school,” he declared. 
“And working at the same training 
station, I have put myself through 
four years of college and saved 
enough to be married in October. 


“These are but three of the 85,050 
people who have learned to do better 
retail selling the D.E. way during the 
program’s eleven years of service, 
says Mrs. Alice F. Pipkin, state 
supervisor. 


Distributive Education is oppor 
tunity . . . opportunity for a high 
school student to earn and to learn 
at the same time . . . opportunity for 
the already employed adult to im 
prove his sales and services to the 
public. 
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pawn Hicw DE 


"YoU MUST BE THE NEW DE, STUDENT. 
IT'S WRITTEN ALL OVER You!” 


Currently, 18 teacher-coordinators 
in nine cities and towns implement 
the high school program, and five 
training specialists carry the adult 
program to the communities where 
instruction is requested. 

The State Distributive Education 
Club convention last April climaxed 
the high school leadership training 
program and won for its leaders na- 
tional recognition for their organi- 
zation and planning. 

Club reporters for “Trade Winds,” 
the official state DE newspaper, so 
reported their club activities that 
the paper won second place at the 
national convention. 

D.E. students pay income tax. 
Earnings of 121 of them came with- 
in the income tax bracket and they 
paid $5,722,19 federal tax, not to 
mention state sales tax. Total earn- 
ings for the 610 students was 
$278,232.03. 

Meeting the need of small busi- 
ness is the core of the adult training. 
“We know how to grow flowers, how 
to arrange them, but we don’t know 


“Service with a Smile” 
keynotes the program 
of distributive educa- 
tion conducted in Ga. 
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how to SELL them,” explained Ver- 
non Frank, member of the Atlanta 
Florists’ Association in requesting a 
class in salesmanship. 

“This one-page summary of ‘How 
to Train Employees’ goes under the 
glass on my desk for ready refer- 
ence,” declared Frank Walthall, Ma- 
con service station operator, as he 
left the D.E. co-sponsored Manage- 
ment Institute of Georgia Independ- 
ent Oilmen’s Association held at 
the University of Georgia in June. 

Food Service training . . . both 
white and negro . . . reached an all 
time high with demand exceeding 
trainers. The program reached 3,302 
persons during 1953. And 84 re- 
ceived certificates from the State De- 
partment of Education for complet- 
ing the prescribed 100-hour diploma 
program. 

Other adult groups served were 
home furnishing stores, mixed stores, 
services allied to transportation, de- 
partment stores and insurance com- 
panies. Course offerings included in 
addition to those mentioned: busi- 
ness correspondence, human rela- 
tions, textiles, credit and collections, 
how to buy, professional selling. 

* * * 

This is, in part, the story of voca- 
tional education in the state that 
has produced 4 sponsors of federal 
legislation for the national program. 

Briefly it glimpses the careful fore- 
sight and planning that have pro- 
duced fine programs of vocational 
training for youth and adults in the 
“Cracker” state. 

Written by Albert Morris and 
other members of the Staff, Georgia 
State Department of Education, it 
represents a vital link in the Series 
of “Salutes” presented to AVA mem- 
bers in the pages of the JOURNAL. 
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of locating in 


GEORGIA 


The Georgia worker is intelligent, 
reasonable and quick to learn. The 
steady march of new industries into 
Georgia demonstrates his ambition 
and ability to become a skilled 
worker. By easily familiarizing him- 
self with manufacturing processes — 
the Georgia worker has attained 
full stature as an industrial asset. 


Industrial Memo: to all 
expansion-minded executives 


> Labor 


Higher living stand- 
ards boost the 
Georgia worker to 
high efficiency. 


> Climate 


Mild, year ‘round 
weather permits full 
production every 
day. 


P Electric Power 


Unlimited— reaches out to every community. 


> Transportation 


The vital hub of land, sea and air routes 
of the entire Southeast. Seren 


P Sites 


A wide choice to fit 
every industrial 
need. 


Sa 
and More... ~_ 


Abundant, soft waters—rich, natural re- 
sources—plus nearby, ever-growing markets 
for your products... 

“ For complete facts 
and latest figures, 
Write to: Dept. Vv 


Nelson M. Shipp, Sec’y. 
Ga. Dept. of Commerce 
100 State Capitol 
Atlanta, Georgia 





VA CONVENTIONERS SHOULD FIND 

their visit to San Francisco a 
memorable experience. For San 
Francisco has such an outstanding 
array of cultural and recreational 
opportunities that every taste can be 
satisfied. 

San Francisco is a story-book city 
of supreme and exotic beauty—a city 
of many interesting phases which are 
a delight for those who like to ex- 
plore. People who visit San Fran- 
cisco become filled with the buoyant 
energy stimulated by the salt of the 
ocean breeze from the sea which al- 
most surrounds this unique and cos- 
mopolitan city. 

No visitor would want to miss any 
of these outstanding points of 
interest: 

The Waterfront—“threshold to all 
the World” 

San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge— 
“World’s largest—with foundations 
of greatest depth” 

Golden Gate Bridge—“longest single 
span in the world” 

Latin Quarter —“spreads up the 
slopes of Telegraph Hill and on to 
Fisherman’s Wharf” 

Educational Institutions—‘‘Few cities 
in the world offer finer or more 
diversified facilities” 

Chinatown—“Largest Chinese settle- 
ment in America” 

Hotels, Restaurants—‘‘Distinguished 
and distinctive” 

Theaters—“Bid to 
entertainment” 

Downtown San Francicso—‘‘Atmos- 
phere all its own” 

Civic Center — Auditorium —Opera— 
“First city to have a civic Opera 
House and Symphony Concerts” 

Parks, Museums, Sports — “Enough 
for days and days for spectators 
and participants alike” 

Scenic Drives, Evenings—“Stunning 
for vistas framed in the afterglow 
of sunset and then, the lights” 
Those who enjoy cultural oppor- 

tunities will find that San Francisco 

is a storehouse and they should plan 
to visit at least some of these: 

Academy of Sciences, Art Museums, 

Colleges — Universities, Historical 

Collections, Opera, Symphony, 

Aquarium, Civic Center, Collections 

of California, Libraries—Public and 

Private, Schools of Fine Arts, Mod- 

ern Design. 

Because of the mild climate, prac- 
tically all recreation and sports are 
on tap the year-round and the sports- 
man will find that most of the fol- 
lowing are available to him during 


come forth for 


By Dr. Joseph C. Oricello 
1954 AVA Convention 
Publicity Chairman 


Let’s All See — 


the Story-Book Ci ty 


Redwood Empire Association Photo 

Within a half-hour’s drive of San Fran- 
cisco stand the majestic redwoods—sky- 
scrapers that are unique to California. 


his stay at the Convention: Arch- 
ery, Baseball, Boxing, Wrestling, 
Bowling, Skating, Fishing, Yachting, 
Theatres, Dancing, Football, Golf, 
Horseback Riding, Swimming, Ten- 
nis, Night Clubs, Sightseeing. 

Everyone likes to eat—and San 
Francisco has a tremendous number 
of world famous restaurants which 
feature cuisines from the world over 
plus a few which are uniquely San 
Franciscan. They include the fol- 
lowing: American, Armenian, Bo- 
hemian, Chinese, Fish Grottoes, 
French, German, Greek, Hungarian, 
Italian, Japanese, Kosher, Latin 
American, Russian, Spanish, Swed- 
ish, Swiss, Tea Rooms. 

Likewise, San Francisco is a city 
which is the shopper’s delight, and 
a visit to the following will be an 


enjoyable experience: Shops and 
stores—“‘where styles and quality of 
merchandise vie with New York ani 
Paris,” Art Goods Shops, Book 
Stores, Commercial Art Galleries, 
Department Stores, Flower Shops, 
Women’s Style Shops. 

More difficult to classify, but still 
items not to be missed during your 
visit to San Francisco, are the fol: 
lowing points of interest: Automo: 
bile Row, Cable Cars, Famous Hill, 
Golden Gate Park, Industrial Dj; 
tricts, Livestock Pavilion, Merchan- 
dise Mart, Military Establishments, 
Mission Dolores, Ocean Beach, Reii: 
dential Districts, Underground Gar. 
age, U. S. Mint, Wholesale Flower 
Mart, Zoo. 


What to Wear 
in ‘Frisco 

The weather in San_ Francisco 
during the month of December is 
usually mild, with some rain. The 
average temperature during the 
month of December is 51.5°; the 
average daily maximum is 56° and 
the average daily minimum is 46°. 

Because of the mildness of the 
weather in San Francisco it is sug 
gested that year-round suits be wor 
and that a light top coat or rai 
coat be included in your wardrobe 
for the AVA Convention. 


Special Convention Feature— 
The Standard Hour 

In San Francisco, on Sunday ever 
ing, December 5, delegates to the at- 
nual convention of the American 
Vocational Association and _ their 
families and friends will be guests 
of the Standard Oil Company o 
California at a broadcast concert of 
The Standard Hour, beginning 
8:30 p.m., P.S.T. ae 

This radio program, now 1n Ib 
29th year, is today the oldest hour ol 
music on the air. Begun by Stan¢ 
ard as a public-spirited gesture, 
aid the San Francisco Symphony and 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orches 
tras financially during the 1926-27 
symphony season, it was intended to 
run for one season only. Public 
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response, however, was so great that 
standard decided to make it a regu- 
lar weekly program. The concert of 
December 5 will be the 1430th 
proadcast of the series, which has 
featured not only the San Francisco 
and Los Angeles orchestras but also 
the symphony orchestras of Portland 
(Oregon) and Seattle (Washing- 
jon), the San Francisco Opera Or- 
chestra, and the specially organized 
Standard Symphony Orchestra of 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


An array of talent unmatched by 
any other program of fine music has 
been presented on The Standard 
Hour, including more than 100 con- 
ductors, additional hundreds of 
vocal soloists, soloists on practically 
every orchestral instrument and 
choral groups. 

The orchestra to be heard on De- 
cember 5 is the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, playing under the direction 
of its new conductor, Enrique Jorda, 
distinguished Spanish musician. 
Soloist will be the brilliant young 
American pianist Grant Johannesen. 


Closely affiliated with The Stand- 
ard Hour is the Company’s Standard 
School Broadcast, a half-hour music- 
appreciation program. It is broad- 
cast weekly during the school year, 
over a specially organized network 
of more than 100 radio stations in 
the 7 western states, Alaska and 
Hawaii. Its listening audience num- 
bers more than 1,000,000 students 
and teachers in 7,000 public, private 
and parochial schools, plus many 
thousands of adults listening at 
home. 


Though the Standard programs 
broadcast only regionally, they have 
gained national recognition, includ- 


Chairman Dr. O. D. Adams (3rd from r.) 
and his Bay Area Council for the ‘54 Con- 
vention met with AVA President Mark 
Nichols (4th from r.) and Exec. Sec. Dr. 
M.D. Mobley (5th from r.) for convention 
Planning Sept. 7th in San Francisco. 


OCTOBER, 1954 


ing 2 Peabody Medals, 2 plaques of 
the Phi Beta National Fraternity for 
Music and Dramatic Art, several 
First Awards from the Ohio State 
University’s Institute for Education 
by Radio-Television and _ similar 
recognition from the National Edu- 
cation Association, the American 
Association of University Women, 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, the National Association of 
American Composers and Conduc- 
tors, the Freedoms Foundation, the 





REGISTRATION REGULATIONS 
FOR THE 1954 AVA 
CONVENTION 


IMPORTANT! 


AVA members should read care- 
fully the unanimous ruling of the 
AVA Executive Committee on 
convention registration. 


The following is excerpt from 
Minutes of AVA Executive Com- 
mittee at Chicago meeting No- 
vember 20, 1953: 


“After considerable discussion 
regarding the registration of non- 
AVA members Vice President 
Reese moved and Vice President 
Fales seconded that admittance to 
all AVA meetings shall be by 
registration card. 

“Effective with the November 
1954 Convention all persons show- 
ing credentials of AVA member- 
ship shall pay a $2.00 registration 
fee. All other vocational and 
practical arts personnel without 
membership credentials shall be 
required to purchase a_ direct 
membership of $4.00 and in addi- 
tion pay the regular registration 
fee of $2.00. All other persons 
with the exception of exhibitors, 
specially invited guests, and pro- 
gram participants, shall be re- 
quired to pay a registration fee 





of $2.00.” 








American Music Conference, and 
various parent-teacher associations. 
* * * 

Aside from divisional programs, 
outlined in the September issue of 
the JourNAL, the San Francisco Con- 
vention will include special meetings 
for groups such as the National As- 
sociation of State Directors of Vo- 
cational Education, the American 
Technical Education Association, 
and the National Council of Local 
Administrators of Vocational Edu- 
cation and Practical Arts. On Sat- 
urday, December 4, a session on In- 
ternational Education will convene 
and the week will also include an 
Administrator’s Day similar to the 
one staged for the first time at the 

Chicago (1953) Convention. 

Prominent speakers from outside 
the field of vocational and practical 
arts education will highlight general 
sessions with special messages. At 
one trade and industrial divisional 
meeting the Hon. Herbert Hoover, 
former President of the United 
States, is scheduled to speak. 

The U. S. Travel Agency, sponsors 
of the AVA Convention Special (see 
inside back cover) reports that re- 
sponse to their invitation to AVA 
members to entrain together for the 
Convention surpasses that of any 
previous convention trip they have 
arranged. AVA members who have 
not as yet made plans to go to ’Frisco 
are urged to use the hotel reserva- 
tion blank on the inside back cover 
immediately. And it’s not too late to 
plan to take the special train! 

Your November JourNav will in- 
clude the complete program for the 
48th Annual Vocational Meeting, 
together with final announcements 
and a full list of convention 
exhibitors. 

Plan now to go to San Francisco 
and watch for your November Jour- 
NAL so that you may arrange your 
convention days in advance! 





PRINTERS 
SUPPORT 
PRINTING 
TEACHERS 


By Samuel M. Burt, 
Executive Secretary 
Education Council 

of the Graphic Arts Industry 


INCE 1887, WHEN THE PRINTERS in 
this country formed their first na- 

tional trade association, now, the 
Printing Industry of America, the 
printing industry has been actively 
participating in the educational pro- 
grams of our schools. Perhaps it 
was the recognition of the truth, as 
well as the many implications of the 
statement, Education without print- 
ing could not be possible; printing 
without education would be impos- 
sible, which sparked the printing in- 
dustry’s support of education gen- 
erally and participation in graphic 
arts education in particular. 

So varied are the educational ac- 
tivities and formal programs of the 
numerous national and local print- 
ing trade groups (management and 
labor) which have been formed 
since the turn of this century, that 
several years ago the printing indus- 
try established an organization to 
attempt to coordinate all these ac- 
tivities. This coordinating body, 
the Education Council of the Graph- 
ic Arts Industry, has developed a 
program designed to provide a com- 
prehensive and integrated system of 
graphic arts education, starting in 
the junior high school and going on 
through senior and vocational high 
schools, technical institutes, teacher 
training colleges and institutions of 
higher learning, as well as in-plant 
training programs and those special- 
ized educational programs carried on 
by the local and national trade 
groups. The Education Council 
also has the responsibility of sup- 
porting the professional printing 
teachers organization, now in its 35th 
year of existence, the International 
Graphic Arts Education Association. 


The IGAEA has a national head- 
quarters office with an executive sec- 
retary and staff and a program of 
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services embracing all the facets in- 
volved in promoting the interests of 
the estimated 3000 printing teachers 
in our schools. The extent of its 
program for improving graphic arts 
education and training at all levels 
of our educational system is illus- 
trated by the following partial list 
of IGAEA committees: 


College Education Program 

Teacher Training 

Vocational Schools 

Industrial Arts 

Boy Scout Printing Merit Badge 

Benjamin Franklin Student Clubs 
(secondary schools) 

College Honorary Student Society 

Printing Education Week 

Photography Curriculum Integration 

Student Awards 

Industry-Education Cooperation 


In addition, IGAEA holds numerous 
regional meetings and a national An- 
nual Conference on Printing Edu- 
cation, issues a monthly News Bul- 
lettin and a quarterly professional 
journal. 


In supporting the printing teach- 
ers Association, the Education Coun- 
cil is also either underwriting or 
sponsoring the publication of sev- 
eral much needed text-books for use 
in graphic arts education and train- 
ing programs in schools and plants, 
as well as stimulating and encourag- 
ing the formation of local industry- 
education advisory committees to 
work with local school systems in the 
improvement of their graphic arts 
education programs. 


Just as varied as is the national 
program of support of printing 
teachers, are the local programs in 
the many communities where print- 
ing trade groups are organized. A 
partial list of these activities will 


Samuel M. Burt, second from left, checks 
school print shop blueprints with graphic 
arts leaders from around the country. 


serve to illustrate the variety of local 
industry conducted and sponsored 
programs: 


paying all or part of a local teacher's 
expenses to the IGAEA Annual Con. 
ference on Printing Education and 
other professional meetings 

providing teachers with summer em. 
ployment in printing plants 

subsidizing teachers’ salaries to equal 
the pay they would receive as jour. 
neymen ia the trade 

providing equipment for instructional 
purposes in the school 

providing reference books and other 
instructional material for class use 

exercising advisory control over pro- 
duction printing performed by stu. 
dents in school shops 

providing visual aids of all types 

arranging for plant tours 

providing awards for outstanding stu. 
dents in graphic arts 

providing scholarships in graphic arts in 
institutions of higher learning 

providing scholarships to teachers in 
printing trade association conducted 
courses 

participating in special school programs 

participating in regional meetings bring- 
ing printers and printing teachers 
together 

forming graphic arts industry-education 
advisory committees to work with the 
school authorities 


There are numerous other activi- 
ties engaged in by local trade groups 
in support of the printing teachers in 
their community, (e. g., lowering or 
eliminating dues payments for mem- 
bership in a trade group; providing 
meeting room facilities for local 
groups of printing teachers; etc.) 
but this list represents most of the 
activities engaged in by a majority 
of the local trade groups. 

I suppose that there are some peo- 
ple outside the graphic arts industry 
who might ask, “Why is there such 
close rapport between printers and 
printing teachers?” The answer is 
simply that printing teachers ave 
printers, and therefore they can call 
on all the resources and facilities of 
the graphic arts industry to support 
them in their educational work con- 
nected with the industry. The print 
ers in industry are just as pleased to 
be identified with education, through 
their support of and_ participation 
in graphic arts education, as are the 
printing teachers pleased to be rec 
ognized for their contributions, 
their daily professional work, to the 
welfare and growth of the printing 
industry. 





1International Graphic Arts Education 
Association, 719 Fifteenth Street, N. W» 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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,.. a@ tale of ten teachers 


His IS A TALE OF TEN teachers. Or 
Lsaybe nine. You're the one 
yho’d know. 

Anyhow, this is a tale about teach. 
as, Not a fairy tale. A true story. 
About vocational homemaking 
achers who are creative. That 
means they’re not teaching home. 
making in the same tired old ways. 

Take Betty Kate, for instance. She 
believes farm families should have 
fun. Not just speeding into town to 
ashow, but doing things together. 
Her girls bought dime store suit 
ases, painted them red, packed 
them full of games for everybody 
fom granny to 3-year-old Little 
Brother, and let students check them 
out. Now and then, she has family 
fun night. Square dancing. Quiet 
games, too. Her community feels her 
presence, for “the days that make us 
happy make us wise.” 

Bonnie thinks showing is better 
than saying. Her community had 
heard that vocational homemaking 
could help people have homes in 
good taste and comfort, even on 
little money. She asked permission 
to let her students “demonstrate” by 
actually furnishing cottages in a low 
cost housing project. Then open 
house and tea while the public asked 
and got answers about how it was 
done. 

Malinda followed a dull, uncaring 
teacher into an out-of-the way place 
where school was a_ lackadaisical 
affair. The girls came in dispirited, 
almost sullen. “We're tired of cook- 
ing and sewing. We don’t want to 
take this course,” they told her. 
“Who said we were going to cook 
and sew?” she asked. “Let’s do some. 
thing you're really interested in. 
What?” Their words tumbled out, 
finally. They wanted to be attrac- 
tive, to be happy, to get husbands, 
to have good homes. By their own 
route they came again to the same 
ends: learning to sew to have more 
pretty clothes on a budget, learning 
foods because they’d need to know, 
learning human relationships and 
health and child care—but motivat- 
ed now, and eager, and shining eyed. 


She calls her sewing class “The Hope 
Chest.” 


By Mrs. Bernice McCullar 
Supervisor, Office of Information 


Georgia State Department of 
Education 
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Martha’s in a city. Women work. 
A child care center provided a first 
class laboratory where her boys and 
girls could learn child care—and 
help working mothers, too. Weekly 
they went to the busy, overworked 
health doctor’s office where tired 
harassed women waited with babies. 
While the students managed the 
small try, Martha gave mama simple 
lessons in child care. Boredom 
turned to learning. Play schools, too, 
she had, with next year’s beginners 
rounded up and brought to school 
for a day, to rub off next year’s 
strangeness from the big world of 
school and make it pleasant. (In a 
country school, for a play school like 
this, the old iron stove could be 
dressed up like “Little Lulu,” with 
crepe paper, a little paint, and yel- 
low shavings for curls. At that lum- 
ber yard, too, are odds and ends to 
be sandpapered and enameled into 
blocks.) 

Lorene’s long suit is inexpensive 
materials. She keeps a file and never 
reads a magazine without clipping 
the colorful pictures and bright 
thoughts for her bulletin board. She 
uses the memos in her professional 
magazines to send tor pamphlets 
that cost little. She puts heavy 
splotches of color on her board—a 
swatch of gingham, a twist of thread 
and shining scissors for a bulletin 
board make students eager to start 
snipping out spring clothes. 


Mattie gets excited about equip- 
ment—all kinds. She can show you 
how to make a dressing table from 
an old orange crate. But she also 
rides long miles to keep up with the 
very latest in shining kitchen ware, 
and the last word in gadgets. She 
thinks it’s part of her job to keep 
people informed about how research 
and industry are always on the job 
to make America’s homes more con- 
venient. She has sensible ideas that 
sound new sometimes. If a home- 
maker dismisses an expensive stove 
that does everything but put dinner 
on the table, and says, “That’s not 
for me; that’s for rich folks,” Mattie 
will point out that sometimes a 
working woman needs such a stove 
(and finds it a good investment) far 
more than a rich woman who’s home 
all day and has less need of time 
saved. 


Bess uses community resources. 
Not just the man from the store to 


demonstrate deep freezes, but 
lawyers and doctors who can tell 
family living classes what are 
grounds for divorce and how to keep 
well. Before they study marriage, her 
students troop down to the court- 
house and look at a marriage license. 
They also invite in couples who have 
stayed happily married for years, 
and ask the why’s-and-wherefores. 
They know where the health office is 
and what it does, and they’ve watch- 
ed the butcher cut up meat. They 
go talk to the cop about jaywalk- 
ing, and to the fire chief about how 
to keep homes safe. 


Abbie believes food is a fine art. 
She encourages her students to ask 
for granny’s best recipe, learn to 
make dad’s favorite dessert, and keep 
records on food men like. She has 
male classes in cookery. Here boys 
learn overnight-hike ways to cook 
food and men find out how to make 
their camp on the river a_ place 
where they can cook for themselves, 
without benefit of females. Backyard 
barbecue grills sprout like mush- 
rooms after one of these classes. 
Dates in the kitchen for teenagers 
make romance take on a new boom. 
Gourmet cookery for those who are 
is a final touch that makes the pub- 
lic say, “that homemaking class is 
something special.” 

Cassie likes to look around and see 
her homemaking teaching in action. 
A country school burned and the 
kids came into old, dreary barracks. 
Her students got bright paint, mill- 
end textiles, old barrels for waste- 
baskets, pine branches and cones, 
and green growing things for the 
windowsills. They transformed the 
drab place into a shining fairyland. 
And the children spoke of it with 
wonder. Her students made a color- 
ful corner for school visitors to wait, 
and colorized the principal’s office, 
the lounge and the old, dark li- 
brary. “School’s our home — hours a 
day—and we're teaching homemak- 
ing,” she explains. 


One thing all these nine teachers 
have in common: they never forget that 
they are part of the great vocational 
education program. They know that a 
good job done in Frog Hollow has its 
echoes in Washington. They care about 
being a vital part of vocational educa- 
tion. They believe that the better it 
serves, the more it will be extended to 
all who need it, want it, and do not 
have it. 


That tenth teacher? Oh, yes. Well, 
that tenth teacher who is doing a 
really creative job of teaching voca- 
tional homemaking is probably you! 
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by Lionel E. Cross 
Executive Secretary, 
National Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers’ Association, Inc. 


ES, THE VOCATIONAL AGRICUL- 

tural Teachers’ Association is a 
teacher organization which was born 
as a result of a long-felt need and 
desire on the part of many voca- 
tional agriculture teachers in many 
states. The NVATA is part of a 
pattern, part of a larger vocational 
organization, the AVA. The NVATA 
is an out-growth of the need for 
vo-ag teachers to have a definite 
voice in affairs which are of vital 
interest to them. 

When did this need become ap- 
parent? The June 1929 issue of the 
Agricultural Education Magazine 
carried a very complete outline and 
report concerning the formation of 
the “National Association of Voca- 
tional Agriculture Teachers.” This 
article gives a rather complete report 
of objectives and plans of the organi- 
zation. Under the title Functions 
of the Organization, we note the 
following statement: 

“It need hardly be mentioned that 
a national association of vocational 
agricultural teachers is worthwhile. 
Modern agricultural thought is 
along the lines of organization, co- 
ordination, and cooperation. No 
movement can properly grow or ever 
reach a permanent basis unless all 
the agencies concerned in that move- 
ment can make their thoughts artic- 
ulate. It is not enough for them 
to be able to express their opinions 
individually. Some _ opportunity 
must be given for them to express 
their concerted or united opinions. 
And all the more is this necessary 
for that group which represents the 
largest numbers of workers in a 
movement as do the agricultural 
teachers in the movement for voca- 
tional agricultural education. 

“In general, such an occasion for 
free expression has not existed for 
the agricultural teachers as a group. 
A large percentage of them have 
joined AVA and have been inter- 
ested in the work of the agricultural 
section of that association. How- 
ever, to date, no program of that 
section held during the convention 
of the AVA has been arranged for 
the special purpose of fitting the 
needs and demands of the teachers. 
Little opportunity has been given 
for them to exchange ideas at these 
conventions or even to get ac- 
quainted with the other teachers at- 
tending this convention. At the 
Philadelphia meeting, not one agri- 
cultural teacher was on the program 
to speak of his work or his findings 
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NVATA— 


what it is and 


what it does 


in the practical application of agri- 
cultural education.” 

It might have been a similar 
group of vo-ag teachers who made 
the same kind of statement in No- 
vember of 1947. As a matter of fact, 
the February, 1948, issue of Better 
Farming Methods carries a rather 
complete report of another attempt 
to form a National Vo-Ag Teachers’ 
Association. The desires, needs, and 
objectives indicated in 1947 were 
quite similar to those indicated in 
1929. Again, it was a question of 
teacher representation, teacher ac- 
tion, and teacher opportunity to 
have a vital voice in pertinent affairs. 

It was at the 42nd AVA Conven- 
tion in Milwaukee that the NVATA 
was born. To say that it was a pain- 
less birth would not be true. To say 
that growing pains have not been 
felt, would not be true. But vo-ag 
teachers finally have a national voice 
in their own affairs. This is an 
important step. Vo-ag teachers have 
an opportunity to get together on a 
national level and do a job. Prob- 
lems have been many. However, the 
challenge to any growing organiza- 
tion is found in meeting and solving 
of problems. Through such activity 
comes strength. 

Probably the biggest problem fac- 
ing the NVATA at its inception was 
created by many loyal AVA mem- 
bers who were convinced that the 
NVATA would soon pull away from 
the AVA. Time and a great deal of 
talk solved that problem. Other 
problems may be exemplified by 
reviwing what the organization has 
done in the past six years. 


NVATA ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Developed a national Code of Ethics for 
teachers of vocational agriculture 
Developed a national insignia for teach. 
ers of vocational agriculture 

Helped inspire stronger state associations 
for teachers of vocational agriculture 

Assisted in keeping the program for vo- 
cational agriculture in the U. S. Office 
of Education 

Brought about a wide exchange of ideas 
and materials between state associa- 
tions 

Brought about a tremendous increase in 
the participation of vo-ag instructors 
in our Agricultural Education Magazine 

Encouraged the appearance of NVATA 
representatives on the programs of 
many state associations 

Completed and submitted to the officers 
of all state associations several studies 
of national importance 

Promoted the service of vo-ag teachers 
on a substantial number of AVA com- 
mittees 

Developed an exhibit of conference pro- 
grams at our national convention 

Sponsored an “Exchange of Ideas” contest 
which created a new trend in our 
thinking 

Developed an exhibit of state association 
constitutions 

Increased membership steadily from the 
inception of the organization (we are 
still growing) 

Held 6 excellent conventions 

Developed a national program of work 
which is resulting in the development 
of better programs within states 

Originated a central office and an Execu- 
tive Secretary to look after the inter- 
ests of the association 

Evaluated a large number of films (ac- 
complished by the Visual Aids Com- 
mittee) 

Assisted states in securing better repre- 
sentation at annual conventions 

Served as a clearing house for ideas and 
improved public relations 

Kept officers of state associations in- 
formed and up-to-date through monthly 
“Newsletters.” 





The 1954 AVA Program of Work includes as 
one goal the following: “Each AVA Division 
to have a section for teachers with teacher 
officers to work cooperatively with the vice- 
president representing the division.” The 


NVATA has been organized for 6 years and 
has thousands of teachers of vocational agfi- 
culture as members. This article describes 
some of its accomplishments.—G. P. DEYOE 
Journal Agricultural Editor. 
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HE MONTH OF OCTOBER has been 

designated “AVA APPRECIA- 
TION MONTH” by the National 
Vocational Agricultural Teachers’ 
Association. It is the thought and 
intention of NVATA members to 
urge all state associations to make an 
all-out campaign to collect and remit 
membership dues for the AVA dur- 
ing this month. 


During the last session of National 
Congress a real legislative victory 
was won. But there is grave danger 
that many in vocational education 
may feel we are “over the hump” 
and on “easy street.’ Since at least 
two groups of national importance 
are now working toward the elimi- 
nation of federal funds, this is far 
from the truth. It is therefore the 
feeling of the NVATA Executive 
Committee that this is the time for 
everyone in vocational education to 
do everything possible to strengthen 
the entire vocational program. 

Members of National Congress 
(Senators and Representatives) are 
now at home. What a grand oppor- 
tunity for vocational educators to go 
all out to make certain that their 
Senators and Representatives see 
some real vocational programs in 
operation. Legislative groundwork 
requires much effort and planning. 
Through the years the AVA has 
done an outstanding job. This has 
been possible because of the work 
of the individual members. There 
is work that can be done by every 
member. If properly done, the re- 
sults will be remarkable. The AVA 


can be only as strong as the total 
membership makes it. 

The accomplishments of the AVA 
are remarkable. Every major ad- 
vancement in vocational education 
has been as the result of AVA ac- 
tivities in convincing members of 
National Congress of the great needs 
that exist and continue to exist. 
Because of this long history of 
achievements and because only a 
limited number of vocational leaders 
have performed the major share of 
the legislative work, the NVATA 
is calling on all of its members and 
all present and potential AVA mem- 
bers to make October an honest-to- 
goodness “AVA APPRECIATION 
MONTH.” 


HERE ARE SOME SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 
THAT NVATA RECOMMENDS— 


e Collect and remit dues for past 
year. 


e Collect and remit dues for the 
coming year (which begins Decem- 
ber 1, 1954). 


e Set up a package plan of dues 
for the entire vocational program 
within each state. (That is, collect 
local and state association dues and 
AVA and NVATA or other voca- 
tional association dues in one lump 
sum.) The majority of states fol- 
low this plan in the agricultural 
field. Perhaps many follow this 
plan in other areas. NVATA rec- 
ommends it and urges its adoption 
by all vocational groups. 


e Make October a month for many 
meetings of vocational educators on 


“Thank you, AVA”? is the 
theme that NVATA suggests 
for October, and they’ve 


named it... 


AVA Appreciation Month 


OCTOBER, 1954 


a state, area, or local basis. All serv- 
ices in vocational education in each 
state are urged to join with agri- 
culture in holding these meetings to 
discuss AVA and its program. Sug- 





AVA MEMBERS! When you have 
executed your plans for AVA AP- 
PRECIATION MONTH, let the JOUR- 
NAL have a report of your activities. 
In subsequent numbers, your JOUR- 
NAL will cover the story of how you 
said “thank you” to your own pro- 
fessional organization, AVA. 











gestions for discussion include: how 
the AVA came into being; a review 
of the purposes of the AVA; how 
AVA handles its business through 
committees and other means; a re- 
view of the accomplishments of the 
AVA during the past 3 or 4 years; 
and why each person engaged in 
vocational and industrial arts edu- 
cation should be a paid-up member 
of the AVA. (Refer to page 18 of 
this JOURNAL for a list of AVA ac- 
complishments during the last 12 
months.) 


e Make October the month to see 
that your state meets or surpasses 
its public relations fund quota. The 
AVA public relations fund has 
reached and passed the half way 
goal. Many states have already sub. 
scribed to their quota 100 per cent 
or more. Every state should bear 
its fair share of the burden; every 
active or potential member should 
see that the quota is met by insist- 
ing on action now. 


e Urge recognition for states with 
100 per cent membership that sub- 
scribe to the public relations fund 
100 per cent at the 1954 AVA Con. 
vention in San Francisco. The 
NVATA is recommending to the 
AVA Agricultural Division a pro- 
gram of special recognition at the 
Convention for states that are 100 
per cent in membership and 100 
per cent subscribed to the public 
relations fund. Other divisions of 
the AVA may wish to sponsor this 
movement. 


e Organize community programs 
that will let U. S. Representatives 
in National Congress know what is 
being done in the several fields of 
federally aided programs of voca- 
tional education. Congressmen will 
be at home during October. Now 
is the time to let them know what 
we’re doing. 


Won’t you join with the NVATA 


in making October a real “AVA 
APPRECIATION MONTH?” 
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What AVA has done for you in 1953-54 


1. AVA leaders organized support from the field and from lay friends and strong national organizations to 
convince Congress that the vocational appropriation for fiscal °55 should be $23,673,261—an increase of 
$5 million (26.7 per cent) over the 1954 appropriation. This is the largest increase ever voted by Congress 


for the vocational program in any one year with the exception of 1937 following passage of the George- 
Deen Act. 


2. A special AVA committee was successful in convincing U. S. labor officials that students enrolled in co- 


operative vocational training programs should be exempt from the recently issued Hazardous Occupations 
Order No. 12. 


3. AVA played an important role in getting National Congress to include special tax exemptions for retired 
teachers in the revised income tax act. The benefits will save retired teachers a considerable amount on fed- 
eral income taxes. 


4. AVA sponsored numerous committee meetings at AVA headquarters and elsewhere that resulted in con- 
structive action in its continuous program of protecting, promoting, and urging the further development of 
the nation’s program of vocational and industrial arts education. 


5. AVA sent representatives to meetings and conferences sponsored by groups of national importance in an 


effort to keep the problems and accomplishments of vocational and industrial arts education before the atten- 
tion of the public. 


6. AVA promoted public relations through luncheons and special meetings for members of National Con- 
gress, representatives of labor, business, farm, and trade associations, and leaders in other fields. Hundreds 
of contacts with nationally prominent groups and persons were maintained throughout the year through 
press releases, informational services, publications, correspondence, and other media of communication. 


7. AVA presented to the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations a 50-page detailed statement and sup- 
porting material that set forth the need for continued federal aid for vocational education. Prepared by a 
special committee of AVA leaders, the statement reported on a national survey of all state governors and 
chief state school officers that was conducted by the AVA. This factual review of the importance of con- 
tinuing federal aid was based on current statistics and expansion estimates obtained from valid sources. 


8. Conferences were held with more than 600 persons from every part of the nation and the world who 
visited AVA headquarters in 1954. They included lay friends, representatives and officials of national organi- 
zations, U. S. Congressmen, government officials and educators and other officials from foreign countries. 


9. AVA published two new booklets: DEFINITION OF TERMS IN VOCATIONAL AND PRACTICAL ARTS 
EDUCATION, by the AVA Committee on Research and Publications; and VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
NATIONAL SECURITY, by Mark Nichols, AVA President. Months of research and effort have gone into the 
preparation of a book, YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS, which is virtually ready to go to press. Leaflets dealing 
with the fields of trade and industrial education, business education, distributive education, and home eco- 
nomics education were prepared for distribution to members and prospective members. 


10. AVA published 9 issues of the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL and a special summer supplement 
that covered the 1954 legislative victory. Throughout the year a total of 12,500 copies of various issues of the 
JOURNAL were bought by state organizations for distribution to persons who do not regularly receive the 
JOURNAL. In September AVA published the largest JOURNAL with the largest total of advertising income 
since 1947. Four JOURNAL articles were reprinted by other publications during 1953-54. 


11. Inaugurating a new awards program that will be carried on each year, the AVA presented citations to 
Senator Walter F. George and Congressman Graham A. Barden for their distinguished contributions to voca- 
tional education in the National Congress and awarded certificates for outstanding service to 4 persons: Edna 
Amidon, Homer J. Smith, C. M. Miller, and A. K. Getman. Awards in the form of banners for membership 
achievement were presented to the state associations of Georgia, Illinois, Arkansas, and the District of Columbia. 


12. AVA President Mark Nichols attended and was a featured speaker at meetings of 16 state vocational 
associations and other groups. M. D. Mobley, AVA Executive Secretary, attended and was a featured speaker 
at 26 meetings of state vocational associations and other groups. 


13. AVA planned the 1953 Chicago Convention for an attendance of 3,327, with 150 general and divisional 
meetings and a total of more than 490 program participants. Months of effort have already been expended in 
planning the AVA San Francisco Convention, December 3-7, 1954. 


14. AVA has cooperated in technical assistance programs for underdeveloped countries by providing mate- 
rials, publicity, and consultative services. 


What will you do for AVA in 1954-55? 


The future of vocational and industrial arts education is tied inseparably with the strength of the AVA. The 
AVA needs you and your support in order to maintain and further develop its program of service to voca- 
tional and industrial arts education. Join now for 54-55! Tell the non-member why you belong! 


AVA WORKS EVERY DAY FOR YOU!! SPEND ONE DAY WORKING FOR AVA! 
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Pre-requisite for DE students— 
training in resourcefulness and 
initiative! So, today, let’s all 


Make 


Merchandise 


anuals! 


_— BOYS AND GIRLS, We Start 
our merchandise manuals.” 

The first time I made that remark 
to a class of distributive education 
students it was with a great deal of 
misgiving. My own ideas of the 
value to be derived from such a 
project were limited and somewhat 
biased. It seemed to me that mer- 
chandise information could be as- 
similated without all the formality 
of compiling the information in a 
booklet. However, since almost all 
references on the subject of merchan- 
dise information suggested the 
making of such a manual it seemed 
a “must” in the plan of study. To 
my surprise and pleasure the stu- 
dents took to the idea _ like 
teenagers to a “hot-rod.”’ Their en- 
thusiasm for finding information 
and illustrations for the booklets 
was stimulating and gratifying. 

By following the suggested outline 
they were able to keep in logical 
sequence the various related topics 
which gave complete and adequate 
information about the subject 
chosen. 

Many presentations of this same 
assignment to students have brought 
a variety of responses, but since I 
have learned to show sincerely and 
enthusiastically the value of such 
work, more valuable study is done, 
perhaps, on this particular project 
than any other during the entire 
period. 
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The use of several different out- 
lines for this manual has resulted in 
a combination of many of them to 
make what seems the most practical 
and useable one. The following list 
will give you and your students ideas 
about the topics to include: 

History of merchandise 
Manufacture of merchandise 
Brand name of manufacturer 
Styles or types 

Sizes 

Uses 

Care of merchandise 

Color 

Materials 

Advantages and disadvantages 
Values customers look for in 
merchandise 

. quality of material 

. fashion 

. workmanship 

. Imported or domestic 
price on saving 

color 

comfort 

. becomingness 

suitability 

appetite 
. convenience 

usefulness 
n. beauty 
. health 

Oo. rarity 

p. distinctiveness 
Selling points (helpful hints to the 
new salesperson) 

What merchandise will do for the 
customer 

How to display merchandise 
Current fashions 


sm mono oe 


— eee ee 
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The format of the booklet is im- 
portant. In addition to the main 
chapters the manual should have the 
following: 

Flyleaf 
Frontispiece 
Introduction or preface 

a. States the purpose of 

manual 

b. Explains importance of mer- 

chandise information to the 
customer, to the. salesperson 
and to the store. 
Table of contents (based on division 
headings in the manual) 
Glossary (with pronunciations when 
needed 
Bibliography of all references used 

a. Author 

b. Title of reference used 

. Publisher 

. Place of publication 

e. Date of publication 


the 


Byrdell Willson 
Teacher-Coordinator, D. E. 
Pauls Valley High School 
Pauls Valley, Oklahoma 


The cover should be planned with 
care. Its design will, to a high de- 
gree, indicate the relative impor- 
tance of its contents. ‘Too, an 
interesting and brief title will cause 
the prospective reader to read the 
manual. 

A class discussion is conducted on 
the value of preparing the merchan- 
dise manual. The suggested topical 
outline is discussed and each student 
selects the article of merchandise 
about which he wants to make a 
manual. The choice may be some 
item in which he is particularly in- 
terested or it may be one about 
which he feels he needs additional 
information in order to sell it more 
successfully. 

The paramount purpose is to 
gather all possible information about 
the merchandise and compile it into 
a booklet for use not only by the 
student, but by anyone who might 
be selling that merchandise. The 
use of illustrations presents many 
problems, but if their use is limited 
to those which definitely compli- 
ment or clarify the explanation of 
the text, they add a great deal to the 
interest and effectiveness of the 
manual. The most effective and 
functional size is 814 x 11 inches. 
This is not too expensive. 

Many hours of research and much 
thought concerning organization 
and final compilation will result in 
an attractive, effective source of mer- 
chandise information. 

The next question from the stu- 
dent is, quite naturally, “Do I get 
grade points for this booklet?’ “Yes, 
indeed!” The manual will be 
checked for quality of content—both 
as to value of the information and 
the sentence structure. Diction, 
spelling and punctuation must be 
accurate. Neatness and premptness 
are included in the evaluation of the 
manual. Completeness and _ origi- 
nality of the contents also earn their 
share of the total points. 

More important than the grade 
earned and, yes, more important 
than the merchandise information 
learned about this one product, is 
the experience in research gained 
by the student. If he can learn 
where to find information, how to 
organize it properly, how to compile 
it and make it useable he can con- 
stantly increase his efficiency in any 
organization. 

Making a merchandise manual 
affords another opportunity to em- 
phasize the all-important qualities 
of industriousness, initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, punctuality and en- 
thusiasm. So—let’s make merchan- 
dise manuals! 
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Secretary Hobby 
Presents Revealing Facts 


on Grants in Aid 


In recent years there has been 
much discussion of grants in aid 
programs. The policy that is finally 
adopted will be of great concern to 
the people of the United States be- 
cause it involves the security and 
well-being of this country. In light 
of these facts, we are presenting here 
statements made by the Hon. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, Secretary, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and factual information also pre- 
sented while testifying before the 
House Appropriations Committee on 
March 23, 1954. The statements and 
the table which follow are taken 
verbatim from the hearing before 
the Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 83rd Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion (Part I), pages 83, 84, and 85: 

“Mr. Laird (Melvin R. Laird— 
(R.) Wisconsin) : What is the present 
policy of the Department, Mrs. Sec- 
retary, in regard to Federal aid to 
States that are in good financial 
shape? 

“Do you feel that there should be 
a trend toward less Federal aid? 


“Secretary Hobby: 1 think that is 
a generalization, Mr. Congressman, 
that is very difficult to answer. 

“Where there is a need, I have 
become convinced that people want 
services regardless of whether it 
comes from the local or the State or 
the Federal Government, and your 
chairman, I think, shortly before 
you came in, pointed out the exist- 
ing change in the tax structure in 
the country. 


“As you know, it has changed very 
rapidly and very markedly. ‘Twenty- 
five percent of the total revenues 
are now collected by the States, and 
the remaining 75 percent is collected 
by the Federal Government. 

“When one considers how you re- 
turn tax resources now preempted 
by the Federal Government to the 
States, you run into a variety of 
difficulties. We tried to make a study 
last year, taking 3 or 4 types of taxes 
to determine what would happen to 
the fiscal capacities of the States, if 
the Federal Government were to 
move out of those tax areas. I would 
be delighted, if you are interested, 
to submit the data that we devel- 
oped. 

“Secretary Hobby. We found that 
if the Federal Government were to 
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(Editor’s Note: The facts revealed by the Hon. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary, Department of Healt!., Edy. 
cation, and Welfare, which are presented on this page prove rather conclusively the contention of the 

TA; that is, a cut in federal funds for vocational education would hurt most where the need is greatest 
This would still hold true should the federal — withdraw from certain tax areas and leave these 


tax resources to the states. A reduction in 


ederal funds for vocational education would result in leg 


instead of more vocational education which is so greatly needed. ) 





move out of these 3 or 4 specific tax 
areas, the grants to the States in this 
Department alone—and, I realize 
there are other departments of Gov- 
ernment, but we were concerned 
with this one alone —the burden 
would fall very unevenly. 

“Some of the so-called rich States 
would get tremendous sums — far 
more than their grants-in-aid. Some 
of the so-called poor States, would 
have no way, even if their tax areas 


were returned to them, to pick up 
these programs. 

“So, we have not found any Way 
or any particular tax areas the Fed- 
eral Government could move out 
of that would operate equitably 
across the 48 States. 

“Now, that is sort of the basic 
dilemma of our time, I would say, 
and the fiscal capacities of the States, 
as you know, vary appreciably, and 
yet people live in all 48 States.” 


Relative distribution, by State, of Federal grants, to States and localities administered 
by Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and potential yield from selected 


Federal taxes, fiscal year 1952 


[In thousands of dollars] 





States, arrayed by average per capita income, 1949-51 


Department 
of Health, 
Education, 

and Weifare 

grants! 


Admission, 
estate, and 
telephone 
taxes ? 


Tax paid in 
excess of 
(or below) 
grants 





United States 


----| $1,484, 747 





States with per capita income above the United States averag o: 


High income States 


MEU ae Siete said duwuvedcccasbcnnesuaweseue 


Montana 
Maryland 
Rhode Island 
Pennsylvania 


$1, 430, 924 —$53, 823 





713, 152 


4,070 
2, 941 
99, 327 


1,071, 368 


14, 650 
8, 889 
269, 981 
6, 262 
33, 519 


+358, 216 


+10, 580 
+5, 48 








25, 343 
27, 345 








States with per capital income below the United States 


average: 
Low-income States 


x 
North Dakota 
Idah 


West Virginia 
Louisiana, 


$771, 595 
23, 868 


$359, 556 
10, 882 
8,3 





5, 698 














1 Grants to States from Secretary of Treasury Annual Report on the State of Finances, fiscal year 1952. _ 
2 Federal collections in fiscal year 1952 from admissions tax, local telephone tax, and estate tax in conti- 
nental United States (Annual Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, fiscal year 1952) distributed 


among States on the f llowing basis: 


Admissions-tax collections (because of volume of interstate chain motion-picture business) distributed in 
proportion to 1948 receipts of amusement industry, by State (U. S. Census of Business 1948, vol. VI, table 


2D, p. 218). 


Local telephone tax collections distributed among States in proportion to FCC data on total loca) tele- 
phone revenues and }4 revenues from intrastate toll revenues (to reflect toll charges up to 25 cents) 
with an adjustment in the case of the District of Columbia for governmental use of loca] telephoie ser vice. 

Estate tax distributed in proportion to average estate-tax liability for the years 1947, 1918, and 1919 (Bureau 


of Internal Revenue, Statistics of Income tabulations). 
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EACHERS OR TEACHING STAFFS 
t reer with the responsibility 
of planning or replanning industrial 
arts shop room, face problems that 
are numerous and varied. 


Some of the more important fac- 
tors that emphasize the need for the 
planning committee to be as articu- 
late during the planning and con. 
struction of the shop as after its 
completion are: what is the best 
possible program with the funds 
and facilities that are available; 
how is the most usable space ob- 
tained; what are future needs; what 
are the provisions for safe working 
conditions; what constitutes suitable 
equipment; what are the maximum 
educational values for students as 
well as instructional convenience 
and how are they achieved. The 
solution to educational problems of 
this nature necessitates close cooper- 
ation and complete understanding 
between administration and the in- 
structional staff of the industrial 
arts department. Cooperative ac- 
tivity and thinking of the two groups 
should contribute much to the de- 
velopment of an industrial arts shop 
that meets most of the vital educa- 
tional requirements. 


A definite plan of procedure 
should be followed when planning 
or replanning an industrial arts 
shop. It is highly recommended 
that the planner or planning com- 
mittee proceed somewhat as follows: 
Study and analyze the objectives of 
general education and industrial arts 
and thereby develop a guiding phil- 
osophy in keeping with these objec- 
tives; study the basic and pertinent 
factors which tend to control plan- 
ning for the given school; provide 
a period of preliminary planning 
during which different ideas are 
presented and studied as well as a 
period of final planning and evalu- 
ation; and emphasize supervision 
and inspection of construction. 
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GUIDING PHILOSOPHY 


There is little need to elaborate 
upon the functional aspects of in- 
dustrial arts as vital to the general 
education of today’s—as well as to- 
morrow’s—students. This concept 
is basic in the thinking of industrial 
arts instructors and administrators 
alike. A program of industrial arts 
must be designed to create real life 
situations, since education is life 
itself. Any attempt to plan or re- 
plan the industrial arts phase of the 
general education program involves 
the re-evaluation of its offerings. 
Such re-evaluation should consider 
such factors and conditions as: 


Selection and statement of specific 
objectives of industrial arts, based 
upon present day philosophy of 
general education. 


Careful analysis of the basic aims 
and objectives through which the 
industrial arts program may con. 
tribute to the general education 
of an individual as a member ot 
society. 

Selection of representative activi- 
ties that interpret industrial life 
as it exists in local industries (in- 
cluding basic experiences and 
knowledge of industry on a na- 
tional level). Such activities should 
have a high degree of correlation 
with the vocational offerings on 
the upper levels within the sys. 
tem. 

Organization of a carefully 
planned industrial arts curricu- 
lum, revised and modified. This 
is necessary to effectively carry 
out the philosophy, aims, and ob. 


jectives of industrial arts educa- 
tion. 
Individualized instruction related 
to such problems as class load, 
maturity of students, shop time 
available, grade levels, and num- 
ber of shop classes to be accommo. 
dated. 

Analysis of the community for 

which the shop is being planned: 

To determine the financial status 

of the school, the community ac- 

tivities and industrial — back- 
ground, and postschool activities 
of students. 

Serious consideration of the serv- 

ices to be rendered by the indus- 

trial arts shops to the adult pro- 
gram. 

Having assessed existing ideals 
and initiated realignment of pur- 
poses, the groundwork has been pre- 
pared for the actual planning or 
replanning of industrial arts shop 
facilities that meet new challenges. 


CONTROLLING FACTORS 

An article such as this cannot deal 
fully with all the factors and prob. 
lems pertinent to planning or re- 
planning an industrial arts shop. 
From the very beginning, situations 
and conditions characteristic of the 
area under study will become evi- 
dent. Such problems must neces- 
sarily be solved at the local level. 

Some of the factors that tend to 
control planning or replanning of 
an industrial arts shop or shops for 
a school are: 

Building size 

Funds available 

School philosophy 

Planning committees’ philosophy 

of industrial arts 

Activities to be presented 

Type of community 

Age and grade level of students 

Estimated enrollment, present and 

future 

Outside entrance, access for de- 

liveries 

School architect 

State requirements 

The extent to which these factors 
will control designing will depend 
upon the planning committee. Prop. 
er consideration of the aspects of 
school shop designing is essential. 
Most committees will find other 
items that need be considered. The 
importance of making a more com- 
prehensive list for a specific school 
cannot be overemphasized. 





This is the 12th and last in the IAPPC series on School 
Shop Planning, edited by William R. Mason. Watch for 
the new JOURNAL features on industrial arts instructional 
aids for the classroom teacher. You'll find them pertinent! 
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PRELIMINARY PLANNING 


During the preliminary planning period 
the designs group should visit industrial 
arts shops that are known to have well 
designed and well managed shops. The 
committee should take advantage of every 
opportunity to obtain information on 
school shop design from other industrial 
arts teachers, school architects, industrial 
arts teacher training departments, and 
various forms of literature. 

Much help on school shop designing can 
be found in various check lists that have 
been published in books and magazines. 
Since school designing experts agree the 
check list technique has merit in all school 
shop designing projects, the check list 
presented here is offered as an aid to plan- 
ning and replanning. Special effort has 
been made to develop a functional type 
check list that will prove of value to those 
charged with either the responsibility of 
designing a new industrial arts shop or 
replanning an old one. 


SCHOOL SHOP PLANNING CHECK LIST 
BASIC CONSIDERATIONS: 
Building or Room Orientation 
(Note: This list suggests the order 
of preference of locating the place 
of the shop. It does not consider 
cost.) 
Entire separate building 
Separate building attached to main 
building 
Wing of building 
Within building proper 
Drawing rooms with north light 
Corner room or bilateral room (when 
depending upon natural lighting) 
Near front of building 
Floor Level 
First floor, one to 3 steps above or 
below grade level 
Second floor, undesirable in most 
cases 
Basement, should be avoided 
Accessibility 
To rest of school 
a. One large main entrance or exit 
to principal corridor 
b. Within 50 paces of adequate toi- 
let units 
c. Centralization of all shop rooms on 
one floor 
d. Necessary storage rooms adjacent 
To outside 
a. Outside double doors should open 
to driveway, if possible 
b. A ramp should lead from outside 
doorway to driveway 
Size and Shape 
Unit wood and comprehensive gen- 
eral shops require from 75 to 100 
square feet per pupil (excluding 
auxiliary areas) 
Unit metal, general metal, and elec- 
trical shops require from 50 to 75 
square feet per pupil (excluding 
auxiliary areas) 
Unit wood and comprehensive gen- 
eral shop finishing rooms need from 
10 to 15 square feet per pupil 
Unit wood and comprehensive gen- 
eral project storage rooms need from 
10 to 15 square feet per pupii 
Unit metal, general metal, and elec- 
trical shop finishing rooms need from 
5 to 10 square feet per pupil 
Unit metal, general metal, and elec- 
trical shop storage rooms require 
from 5 to 10 square feet per pupil 
Drawing rooms should have from 30 
to 50 square feet of floor space per 


pupil 


The rectangular shape shop is more 
desirable with a ratio of 1 to 2 as re- 
gards width to length 

The width of the room should be 
determined by the height of win- 
dows from the floor 

A shop with a 12 foot ceiling height 
should not be over 24 feet wide if 
lighted by windows from one side 
wall 


Height of Ceiling 


Ceiling heights of from 12 to 15 feet 
are desirable for most shops 


Auxiliary Facilities of the 
Laboratory Shop 


An auxiliary facility is a necessary 
adjunct to the efficient operation of 
a laboratory shop, but not as im- 
portant a phase of its operation as 
to be considered on a par with the 
various shop units 

The shop auxiliaries may be one or 
more of the following: Instructor’s 
office, planning center, supplies, proj- 
ect storage, lockers, lavatory, de- 
monstration, finishing, display. 


Open Floor Space and Aisles 


Open floor space: 

a. For assembly of projects 

b. For experimentation with large 
projects 

Aisles: 

a. Approximately 4 feet wide 

b. Wider near exits 

c. To and from related centers 

d. Away from rapidly rotating 
machines 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS: 
Safety 


Electricity: 

a. Fuses on lines of proper sizes 

b. Power equipment wired on 
separate circuits 


. A master switch that can be locked 
. Sub-master switches that can be 


controlled from the teacher's 
office 

e. Power equipment grounded 

f. Separation of light and power 
control switches 

g. Individual switch for each _pri- 
mary machine located in main 
power panel 

Power equipment: 

a. Arrangement of machines in ac- 
cordance with safety standards 

b. Workable guards for cutting tools 
on machines that require them 

c. Gears, wheels, etc., well guarded 

d. Eye protection for machines that 
produce flying particles 

e. Painted safety zones around power 
equipment 

Fire: 

a. Metal containers for waste 

b. Metal storage cabinets for flam- 
mable material 

c. Fire extinguishers conveniently 
located 

(1) Carbon tetrichloride for 
electric motors 
(2) Foam extinguishers for other 
purposes 

d. Locked storage areas 

e. Provisions made so that only a 
small amount of materials are 
available to students 

f. Hoods and exhausts for noxious 
gases and fumes 

g. Booths around welding units 

Floors: 

a. Non-slip floors 

b. Avoid different floor levels 

Avoid overhead storage 

First-aid cabinets and materials 


Doors: 
a. Doors of partitions swing toward 
nearest exit 
b. Outside doors swing outward 
c. Single doors for entrances 
d. Large door on outside wall 
(1) For automobiles, large proj. 
ects, etc. 
(2) For new equipment 
Lighting 
Amount; 
a. The lighting at bench height aj] 
over the shop should be from 
30 to 40 foot candles 
b. The lighting on the work area in 
drawing, printing, and planning 
rooms should be approximately 
50 to 60 foot candles ; 
c. Special considerations to future 
needs 
d. Consult a good lighting enginee 
Natural Light Windows: 
a. Pupils must not face light 
b. 1 to 4 ratio of glass to floor area 
c. Venetian blinds for light direction 
d. Steel sash 
e. Window sill from 40 to 48 inches 
from floor 
f. Windows extended to ceiling 
Artificial Light: 
a. Fluorescent diffused luminaries 
recessed in ceiling 
b. Luminaries placed to make even 
light 
c. Luminaries independently con- 
trolled 
d. Supplementary lights on machines 
e. Lighting system easily maintained 
f. Cleaning and maintenance sched 
ule set up and followed 
Paint: 
a. Flat paint on walls and ceiling 
b. High coefficient of reflection above 
eye level and ceiling 
c. Darker shades below eye level 
d. Light reflecting floors 
e. Aesthetic appearance 
Ventilation and Heating 
Ventilation: 
a. Change air from 6 to 10 times 
per hour 
b. Hoods and exhausts for removal 
of noxious gases and fumes 
c. Separate exhauts for forge smoke 
and paint fumes 
d. Controlled humidity 
e. A quiet system that can be 
repaired easily 
Dust Collection: 
a. A quiet system that is easily 
repaired 
b. Ducts in floor 
c. Screens over entrance of ducts at 
machines 
d. Avoid turns in ducts whenever 
possible 
a. Provide cleanout traps 
Heating: 
a. Steam heat 
b. Radiators off floor and recessed in 
wall 
c. Automatically controlled temper- 
atures from 70 to 75 degrees 
Control of Noise 
Insulation: 
a. Insulate walls and floors from 
foundation 
b. Acousticized plaster for walls 
and ceiling 
c. Celotex for ceiling 
4. Sound-absorbing floors 
Power Equipment: 
a. Mount machines on concrete 
footings 
b. Mount machines on cork or 
rubber 
c. Direct drive for machinery 
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d. Keep machinery in balance, espe- 
cially the rapid rotation types 
e. Keep machinery away from radia- 
tors and pipes that lead to 
other parts of building 
Tight-fitting doors and windows 
proj: Auxiliary Facilities 
Storage Lockers: 
a. Individual lockers for project 
materials and personal supplies 
b. Separate room for project storage 
t all Supply Storage: ; 
from a. Large amounts of supplies kept 
locked up 
a in b. Small amounts of supplies acces- 
ning sible to pupils 
ately c. Vertical storage racks for large 
. lumber and metal 
ire Planning and drawing area: 
a. Glass partition from shop room 
ineet for cleanliness 
b. Asphalt, cork tile, or linoleum 
floor 
area Library: 
ction a. Tables and chairs for group 
discussion 
aches b. Glass partition from shop for 
cleanliness 
Teacher’s consultation room or 
office: 
ries a. Within eyesight of shop 
b. Teaching aids kept together 
even c. For private conferences 
Tool distribution; 
yn- a. Tool panels for each center of 
work is best plan 
hines Washing facilities: 
ained a. Near exits 
ched b. Large round or semi-round wash- 
ing stands 
(1) Foot-pedal operation 
ing c. Easily cleaned 
above Drinking fountains: 
a. One fountain to each 15 pupils 
‘| b. Placed throughout shop to avoid 
congestion and excessive travel 
Bulletin boards: 
a. Placed throughout shop 
(1) Near entrances 
(2) Near tool panels 
(3) Over drinking fountains 
moval Blackboards: 
a. Stationary 
smoke (1) Avoid placing where light 
will glare on them 
(2) Do not place between 
windows 
b. Portable 
(1) Easily moved from one area 
to another 
Display cases: 
a. At least one in shop 
b. In corridors that are most fre- 
quently used throughout 
building 
c. Should be well lighted 
d. Should be recessed in wall 
e. Equipped with locks 
General Statements Regarding 
Facilities: 
Tool cabinets should be centrally lo- 
cated in the middle of long wall. 
Storage and supply rooms are usu- 
ally placed where the space is not 
considered as valuable as that of 
classroom area. 
First aid cabinet should be conven- 
iently located to washing, lighting, 
and resting facilities. 
Lavatories, drinking fountains, and 
sinks should be found in the labo- 
ratory shop and should be visible. 
If possible, a lecture-demonstration 
bench should be the form of a per- 
manent installation and so located 
as not to have the pupils face the 
light. 


mes 


sed in 


mper- 
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Dirty areas should be located close 
together. 

Centers having direct relationship 
should be close together. 

Provide wide general aisles of travel. 
Items used in several areas should 
be centrally located. 

Provide tool panels for each center 
of work. 


BUILDING DETAILS 


Floors 

a. One of the most important parts 
of the shop 

b. Solid wood floor desired, also 
wood blocks 

c. Fire block or hearth for non- 
metal area. 

d. Cement floor for auto units. 

Walls 

a. Dull-glazed brick up five feet 
from floor makes good wall for 
laboratory shop. 

b. Upper walls and ceilings should 
be plastered with an acoustical 
or soft plaster. 

Balconies 

a. Where floor space is limited, a 
balcony placed 6'6” from ceiling 
provides working or storage 
spaces. 

b. The balcony should not be lo- 
cated to interfere with the 
daylight. 

c. Project storage and material stor- 
age should not be placed on 
balconies. 

d. Office, planning, and finishing 
area might be placed on balcony. 

Vents, flues 

a. All kilns, forges, furnaces, auto- 
mobile exhausts should be con- 
nected to flues. 

b. Building laws supply data re- 
garding flues. 

Window placement 

a. Upper part of window is much 
more effective. 

b. Windows with narrow mullions 
should be selected. 

c. Glass area ratio to floor space 
should be 1:4. 

Shades—Venetian blinds are best 

a. Shades should be very translucent 
and of color that harmonizes 
with room finish. 

b. Fastened so as to protect from 
sun without shutting off light 
unnecessarily, movable or double 
mounted with one curtain at 
top of window and one at center 
of window. 

Walls and Ceiling 

a. Walls and ceiling should be light 
in color 

b. Ordinary plaster walls or painted 
brick walls commonly accepted. 

c. Height of ceiling should be at 
least twelve feet. 

Partitions 

a. Upper part of partitions between 
laboratory and auxiliary rooms 
should be transparent and 
soundproof as possible. 

b. May be made from glass, tile 
brick, wood, depending upon 
individual situation. 

Doors, entrance and interior 


a. All doors should swing out. 

b. Use only one large entrance to 
laboratory. 

c. Master key all locks to doors of 
laboratory. 

d. Avoid use of laboratory as_pas- 
sage to other rooms. 


Plumbing 


a. Gas outlets of various sizes to fit 
equipment 
(1) Bench outlets one half inch. 
(2) Forges and furnaces one inch 
or more 
. One washing facility should be 
provided for every eight pupils. 
. One drinking fountain to each 
fifteen pupils. 
Electrical Power 


a. Separation of light and power 

b. One primary power switch con- 
trolling all equipment 

c. Individual switch for each primary 
machine located in main power 
panel. 

. Provide 110 volt single phase cur- 
rent and 220 volt three phase 
current 

e. Consider future needs 

f. Place both 110 volt and 220 volt 
outlets about the room and 
floor according to a_ pre-ar- 
ranged pattern providing for 
future machine location as well 
as present needs. (1) Outlet lo- 
cations must be close together 
to make possible the location of 
machines in different places. 


EQUIPMENT LOCATION 
DRAWING ROOM 
General Considerations 
Main aisles 4 feet wide. 
Minor aisles 3 feet wide. 
Provide 3 feet front and back of 
each drawing table. 
Provide 3 feet in front and in back 
of blueprint machine. Two feet 
needed at ends. 


METAL SHOPS 

General Considerations 
So place machines that the best 
light possible will be provided where 
the operator works. 

Space Requirements 
Floor Grinder 
a. Three to four feet in front and 

one half foot back of grinder. 

b. Two feet at each end. 
Metal Lathe 


a. Three feet in front of bed and 
one foot back of bed. 

b. Three to four feet at headstock 
end and one foot at tailstock 
end. 

Metal Shaper 


a. Three feet in front and two feet 
plus back limit of ram to rear 
of machine. 

b. Three feet on either side. 

Horizontal Mill 

a. Three feet in front and two feet 
back of machine. 

b. Limit of table travel plus two 
feet on either side. 

Hack Saw 

a. Cut to center of twenty foot bar. 

b. Two to three feet on either side. 

Drill Press 

a. Three to four feet in front and 

on either side of machine. 

b. Approximately one foot behind 
machine. 

Slip Rolls 

a. Four feet in front and back of 
machine. 

b. Two feet on either side 

Squaring Shears 

a. Four feet in front and back of 
machine. 

b. Two feet on either side. 





Bar Folder 

a. Four feet in front and back of 
machines. 

b. Two feet on either side. 

Sheet Metal Brake 

a. Four feet in front and two feet at 
back of machine. 

b. Two feet on either side. 

Sheet Metal Stake Bench 

a. Three to four feet around bench 

Molders Bench 

a. Three to four feet in front of 
bench and back against wall. 

b. Two feet at both ends. 

Forge 

a. Three feet in front and at each 
end. 

b. Back may be only one foot. 

Furnace 

a. Approximately the same require- 
ments as for forge. 


WOODWORKING SHOP 
General Considerations 

So place machines that the best light 

possible will be provided where the 

operator works. 

Approximately ten percent of the 

floor space in the shop proper 

should be available for project 
assembly. 

Main aisles should be at least four 

feet wide. 

Arrange machines so as to provide 

proper flow of material. 

Space Requirements 

Wood Lathes 

a. Place at approximately forty-five 
degrees to windows and allow 
three feet between lathes. 

b. Provide two feet at end of head- 
stock and one foot at end of 
tailstock. 

Benches 

a. Allow four feet between each 
bench (four place) 

b. Allow three feet between bench 
and wall. 

Band Saw 

a. Provide ten foot ripping length. 

b. Provide four to six feet in front 
of machine. 

c. Back of machine be from six to 
twelve inches from wall. 

Circular Saw 

a. Provide for a ripping length of 
twelve to fourteen feet. 

b. Provide for crosscutting at center 
of a board six or eight feet long. 

Drill Press 

a. Allow four feet in front and at 
either side of machine. 

b. Approximately one foot behind 
machine. 

Jig Saw 

a. Allow two to three feet in front 
and at either side of machine. 

b. Back of machine may be placed 
near wall. 

Jointer 

a. Provide three feet in front of 
machine. 

b. Provide for jointing a board 
twelve feet in length. 

c. Back of machine may be placed 
near wall or column. 

Planer 

a. Allow two to three feet on either 
side of machine. 

b. Provide space for surfacing a 
board twelve to fourteen feet 
long. 

Radial Saw 

a. Provide three feet in front of saw. 

b. Provide twelve feet to left and 
twelve feet to right of saw blade. 


From the Office 
of Education 


During the past summer, A. H. Hol- 
lenberg of the Agricultural Education 
Branch, conducted workshops in 9 states 
on the care, operation, and adjustment of 
farm machinery. Supervisors, teacher train- 
ers, and teachers of vocational agriculture 
participated. The workshops were held in 
Indiana, West Virginia, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maine, Vermont, Maryland, Pennsy]l- 
vania and Massachusetts. 

* * * 


H. N. Hansucker of the Agricultural 
Education Branch served as chairman at 
Cornell University August 16-18 in a 3-day 
workshop on the further development of 
the educational program for young farmers. 
Forty-one supervisors, teacher trainers, and 
teachers, representing all 12 states of North 
Atlantic Region, participated in the work- 
shop. A 12-page summary report is avail- 
able on request. 

* * * 

Margaret Alexander, Home Economics 
Program Specialist, worked in Vermont, 
September 1-8, with homemaking teachers, 
teacher educators, and supervisors in their 
annual teachers’ conference. Plans for next 
steps in the state homemaking curriculum 
study, now underway, were the main topics 
considered. 

* * * 

Edward G. Ludtke, Trade and Indus- 
trial Program Specialist, participated in an 
industrial education conference held at 
Blacksburg, Virginia, in August. Super- 
visors and teachers of trade and industrial 
education and industrial arts education 
from all parts of the State met for a week 
to consider problems of common interest, 
such as follow up of graduates, uses of 
visual aids, and organization of advisory 
and craft committees. 

* * * 


H. B. Swanson of the Agricultural 
Education Branch, served as chairman of 
an interdepartmental committee in draft- 
ing answers to a list of questions relating 
to the United States’ position in vocational 
training in agriculture. The paper was pre- 
pared for the International Labour Con- 
ference. The International Labour Organi- 
zation is making a careful study of voca- 
tional training in agriculture throughout 
the world. 

* * * 

The fall schedule of Howard K. 
Hogan, Trade and Industrial Consultant, 
Employee-Employer Relations, includes a 
conference on apprenticeship with the 
State Trade and Industrial Education staff 
in North Carolina and participation in the 
Sixth Annual Southern Apprenticeship 
Conference in Atlanta. In December, he 
will attend the Los Angeles meeting of the 
Subcommittee on Vocational Education of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

* * * 


Lois Oliver, who has been a district 
supervisor of home economics education in 
Virginia, joined the Headquarters Staff of 
the Future Homemakers and New Home- 
makers of America, September 1. Miss 
Oliver has been appointed by the National 
Advisory Board to a 3-year term as Assist- 
ant National Adviser of FHA. 

* * * 


Members of the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Branch staff worked from August 25 


through September | with six committeg 
of representatives from business, industrial, 
and publishing firms in selecting FRA 
members to receive national awards pro- 
vided by the Future Farmers of America 
Foundation. The awards are for Star 
Farmer of America, and national winner 
in Farm Mechanics, Farm Electrification, 
Soil and Water Management, Farm Safety, 
and Dairy Farming. ; 
* * * 


James H. Pearson, Acting Assistan, 
Commissioner, and Howard K. Hogan of 
the Trade and Industrial Branch, partici. 
pated in a meeting of the AVA Labor 
Management Relations Committee held in 
Washington, August 23-24. Promotion of 
good relations among labor, management, 
and apprenticeship groups on a_ national 
level is the purpose of this committee, 

* * * 


Attending the annual fall meeting of 
the Executive Council and Advisory Board 
of the Future Homemakers of America 
were Edna P. Amidon, Chief of the Home 
Economics Education Branch and Chairman 
of the Advisory Board; Margaret Alexander, 
Branch representative on the board; Mar. 
guerite Scruggs, National Adviser of FHA; 
Mildred Huber, who will be returning in 
January to her position as Special Super. 
visor in California after serving as Assist- 
ant National FHA Adviser for one year; 
and Lois Oliver, new Assistant National 
Adviser. Meetings of the Council (national 
officers) and Board (adult advisory and 
policy-making group) were held in Chi- 
cago, October 5-8. Marguerite Scruggs, 
Edna P. Amidon, and Ata Lee, Program 
Specialist, will participate in Executive 
Council and Advisory Board meetings of 
the New Homemakers of America in Jack- 
son, Miss., October 12-15. 

* * * 


R. E. Naugher of the Agricultural 
Education Branch served as a member of 
the Advisory Committee to the American 
Farm Bureau Federation Young People's 
Committee in a meeting held in Chicago, 
September 18-19. Primary purpose of the 
meeting was to develop a program for the 
national conference to be held in New York 
City, December 12-16. 

. * * 

Silas M. Ransopher, Trade and Indus. 
trial Specialist, will assist in the orientation 
of foreign visitors interested in vocational 
education who will visit schools in the 
United States during the coming months. 
Among these will be 11 technical teachers 
from the Philippines, 13 visitors from 
France interested in building construction, 
and 20 technical school teachers in the 
trade and industrial field from 15 other 
countries. 

* * * 

Mildred Huber, Assistant National Ad- 
viser, worked with FHA and NHA repre- 
sentatives—3 youth and 3 adults from each 
organization — participating in the fifth 
Annual Conference on Citizenship, held in 
Washington, September 15-17. On Septem: 
ber 18, there was a joint FHA-NHA mett- 
ing of the conference representatives and 
few additional youth and advisers to dis- 
cuss common problems of the two organ: 
zations. Others from the FHA-NHA Head: 
quarters and the Home Economics Educa- 
tion Branch also took part in this meeting. 





Be sure to check convention 
registration requirements, as 
outlined on page 13. 
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ASSOCIATION 


NEWS and PERSONALS 


_ Walter J. Mark- 
sham, who has 
served as Director 
i of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Lowell, 
Mass., since 1942, 
officially succeeded 
Dr. M. Norcross 


Education Services at The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, College of Education, Columbus 10, 
Ohio, effective October 1. 

Responsibilities of this new position will 
be to develop a graduate program at both 
the master’s and doctorate level for voca- 
tional education personnel, and to organize 
special training programs in _ leadership 


=) Stratton as Massa- 

i chusetts State Di- 

rector of Vocation- 

al Education on 

August 1. Dr. 

Stratton’s retire- 

iH ment was effective 
‘on April 30. 

Mr. Markham is 

a graduate of Bos- 

ion College (AB) and the Boston College 

Graduate School (MA). He has also at- 

tended Fitchburg State Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Harvard. 


training for both labor and management. 
The present trade and industrial educa- 
tion services at the University include cur- 
riculum development laboratory, itinerant 
teacher education, and rural electric co- 
operative training. 

It is anticipated that these services will be 
expanded to include evaluation services to 
local schools both for the purpose of sur- 
veying the effectiveness of an operating pro- 
gram and to survey vocational education 
needs in a community, as well as to provide 
workshops and institutes for vocational per- 
sonnel and school administrators interested 
in trade and industrial education. 

Dr. Reese’s new address will be: Trade & 
Industrial Education Services, Room 101, 
Engineering Annex A, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


@ Dr. Robert M. Reese, State Supervisor 
of Trade and Industrial Education in Ohio 
for the past 9 years, has accepted the posi- 
tion of Director of the Trade and Industrial 


COLORADO VOCATIONAL STAFF—ANNUAL OUTING AT ARROWHEAD LODGE, 
BELLVUE, COLORADO, SEPTEMBER 9-11 1954. 


Front row, I. to r.: John R. Waldeck, State Supervisor, Distributive Educ.; W. L. 
Dobler, Supervisor, Veterans On-Farm Training; Parnell McLaughlin, Asst. State Super- 
visor, Vocational Rehabilitation, Denver Area; Alfred W. Simpson, Asst. State Supervisor, 


— Restoration; Wm. Paul Gray, Teacher Trainer, Agricultural Educ., A & M 
ollege. 


: _Second row, I. to r.: Edward L. Reichert, Asst. State Supervisor, Vocational Rehabil- 
tation, Southern Area, Pueblo; C. O. Banta, Director of Vocational Education, Trinidad 
Junior College; M. D. Mobley, Executive Secretary, AVA; E. C. Comstock, State Director 
of Vocational Education; William E. Ratekin, Asst. State Supervisor, Vocational Rehabili- 


a Western Area, Grand Junction; Alfred R. Bunger, State Supervisor, Agricultural 
ucation, 


Back row, I. to r.: Marvin G. Linson, Asst. State Supervisor, Agricultural Educ.; Ralph 
W. Canada, Head, Vocational Education, A & M College; Everett W. Scott, Counselor, 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Colorado Springs Office; Russell K. Britton, Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Denver Public Schools; Harold E. Bowlds, Asst. State Supervisor, Peace 
Officer Training; Herbert L. Benson, Teacher Trainer, Trade & Industrial Educ., A & M 
College; James Woodhull, Asst. Teacher Trainer, Agricultural Educ., A & M College; 
Fred W. Doelz, Asst. State Supervisor, Apprentice Training. 
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Editor's Note: We are pleased to introduce 
to JOURNAL readers a series of brief statements 
about men in The Ship’s organization who have 
loyally served the AVA through commercial ex- 
hibiting and Ship activities throughout the years. 
We are grateful to Charles A. Roper, Special 
Sales Representative and Historian for The Ship 
for the sketch presented here on Harry E. 
Masters—a man who can claim as friends thou- 
sands of AVA members throughout the nation. 
Mr. Masters, long a stalwart supporter of the 
AVA, has a 50 year service record with the L. 
S. Starrett Co. During his enviable career, he 
has travelled several territories as Sales Repre- 
sentative for his company. Later he served as 
Advertising Manager and currently he is Edu- 
cational Director for the L. S. Starrett Co. 


Harry E. Masters 

- - . This is not 
about the Green 
Mountain boys but 
about one of the 
green boys from 
the New England 

mountains, 
It was back in 
1929 at the AVA 
Convention in New 
Orleans that this 
brown-eyed boy 
from Massachu 
setts with a crew 
hair cut strayed 
into the exhibit 
hall at Hotel 
Roosevelt with a 
sack over his shoulder. He reported to Cap- 
tain Waldo Wright and asked to join THE 
SHIP’s crew. After Captain Wright con- 
ferred with his officers—First Mate Ed 
Cherry of Stanley Tools, Second Mate Fred 
Bishop of Frederick Post, Log Officer L. L. 
Simpson of Manual Arts Press, Radio Of- 
ficer Arthur Dean, Purser Gordon James of 
American Crayon Company, Steward Wil- 
liam Milliken of Binney and Smith, and 
Deck Officer Ralph Newing of International 
Textbook Company—it was decided to 
accept this new recruit and let him display 
his products. Much to the amazement of 
those at the convention the sack did not 
contain squirrels and quails but some small 
precision tools for which the L. S. Starrett 
Company of Athol, Massachusetts, is noted. 

During the 25 years since that first AVA 
meeting for Harry E. Masters, he has been 
a loyal exhibitor for Starrett Tools, not 
only at succeeding AVA Conventions, but 
at many state meetings. 

He recalls that at the earlier AVA con- 
ventions there naturally was a smaller at- 
tendance of educators, and therefore, fewer 
commercial exhibitors, so it seemed as 
though everyone knew everybody present. 
The same cordial feeling between the edu- 
cators and the exhibitors still prevails. This 
friendly relationship was admirably exem- 
plified at the Boston AVA Convention in 
1952 by Deck Officer Harry Masters. 

Harry’s cheery smile and firm, friendly 
handshake have endeared him to thousands 
of AVA conventioneers throughout the 
years. He has been a faithful booster for 
The Ship and he has served with dignity 
and honor as Deck Officer at 2 AVA con- 
ventions. He has also given helpful service 
on the Steering Committee and on the of- 
ficers’ staff. At present he is Log Officer and 
Council Representative of The Ship to the 
American Industrial Arts Association. 

This is not a story about a fellow who is 
about to retire but a tribute to a wonderful 
guy whom we shall look forward to 
seeing at many more conventions. It has 
been a privilege and a distinct pleasure to 
know him and to enjoy his fellowship— 
Cuar.es A. Roper, Ship Historian. 
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@ In order to promote closer working 
relations between member stores and those 
engaged in Distributive Education, the Per- 
sonnel Group has appointed a special ad- 
Visory committee to serve during the current 
year. The personnel of the committee com- 
prises: Samuel W. Caplan, Pennsylvania 


State Chief, Distributive Education, Chair- 


man; M. J. DeBenning, Oklahoma State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education; Reno 
Knouse, Teacher-Trainer, Distributive Edu- 
cation, New York State College of Teachers; 
Harry Q. Packer, Delaware State Supervisor 
of Business and Distributive Education; and 
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Ralph A. Rush, Professor and Head, De- 
partment of Retailing, School of Distribu- 
tion, Richmond, Virginia. 

The initial task of this committee will be 
to develop a timely and informative pro- 
gram for the Annual Convention of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. Its 
long-range responsibility will be to en- 
courage and promote more effective co- 
operative training programs for retailers 
and to further the greater exchange of 
information of mutual benefit to personnel 
executives and distributive education 
workers.—SAMUEL W. CAPLAN 


AVA’s Labor-Management Relations Com. 
mittee met in Washington, D. C., August 
23, 24. Seated, I. to r.: S. L. Fick, Calif,; 
Frank P. Johnston, N. Y.; Lawrence Boro. 
sage, Mich.; Thos. Quigley, Ga.; Cecil Stan. 
ley, Neb. Standing are: Howard Hogan, 
D. C.; Robert R , Ou. J Pearson, 
D. C.; J. F. Ingram, Ala. The committee 
meets annually to plan its program, 








@ Dr. Chris H. Groneman, Head of |) 
dustrial Education at Texas A & M (Col. 
lege, and Professor Emanuel E. Ericson 
in the University of California at Santa 
Barbara, served as guest professors in the 
graduate program in industrial arts educa. 
tion for the 1954 summer session at the 
Colorado State College of Education jp 
Greeley, Colorado. 
* * * 


@ Dr. Leslie V. Hawkins joined the 
Industrial Education staff at Texas A & M 
College as an Associate Professor, Sept. 1. 

Dr. Hawkins taught Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation for 8 years at the Panhandle A & M 
College, Goodwell, Oklahoma. His prior 
teaching experience consists of 3 years in 
public schools before enlistment in the 
United States Army. where he served as an 
ordnance officer. 

* * * 


@ The October issue of the American School 
Board Journal features a 10-page story about 
the Mergenthaler Vocational - Technical 
High School in Baltimore, Md., written by 
Dr. Charles W. Sylvester, Assistant Super. 
intendent of Schools in Charge of Voca- 
tional Education and AVA’s Treasurer. 
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Work With A Copy Of... 
“HISTORICAL NOTE ON DRAWING INSTRUMENTS” 
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Plan better shop projects 
with this 11 Ogan LATHE 


| Students enjoy the industrial type projects that are easily handled 
on this industry-proven 11” lathe with 1” collet capacity, 1%” 
spindle hole, and 24” centers. Rugged, accurate, simple and safe to 
operate, it is an ideal school shop lathe. The ball bearing spindle 
mounting needs no adjustment between 45 and 1500 rpm. The rug: 
ged bed has two V-ways and two flat ways precision ground. The 
automatic apron has a convenient, lever-operated disc-type clutch. 
V-belt drive, headstock, countershaft and motor are enclosed. Priced 
to stretch your budget dollar. Write for the Logan Lathe Catalog. 


LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. 
LAWRENCE AND LAMON AVE., CHICAGO 30, ILL. 
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the AVA Membership Committee, shown 
at AVA headquarters Sept. 2, I. to r.: 
Arthur Larson, Wise.; Gordon Johnson, 
ind., (deceased, see below); Chairman Dr. 
Albert E. Jochen, N. J.; AVA Membership 
secretary Elizabeth Horton; and John 
peaumont, Ill. Mr. Johnson’s death 6 days 
later shocked his committee colleagues. 





White House Conference 
on Education 


Authorized by National Congress under 
p, L. 540 (approved July 26, 1954) is a 
White House Conference on Education and 
a erant of funds “to assist each state to 
bring together, prior to the White House 
Conference on Education, educators, and 
other interested citizens to discuss educa- 
tional problems in the State and make 
recommendations for appropriate action to 
be taken at local, state, and _ federal 
os 

To be scheduled in Washington, D. C., 
before November 30, 1955, the White House 
Conference will be preceded by the state 
study-action meetings. Full purpose of the 
new law is “to provide for all citizens a 
challenging opportunity to take construc- 
tive action to improve educational oppor- 
tunities for American youth,” states U. S. 
Commissioner of Education Samuel M. 
Brownell. 

Language of the appropriation authori- 
zation is as follows: 

“For carrying out the act of July 26, 
1954 (Public Law 530), . . . $900,000 of 
which $700,000 shall be for grants to the 
States in accordance with section 2 of such 
act, except that the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation may establish the amount to be 
allotted to each State without regard to 
the limitation established by said section 2 
but no State shall receive less than $5,000: 
Provided, that none of the funds granted to 
any State may be used to compensate any 
person for their personal services . . .” 


LLOYD JACOBS 


New Jersey mourns the death of Lloyd | 


H. Jacobs, State Supervisor of Distributive 
Education, who died suddenly after serving 
education for 33 years. A public high 
school teacher in New England and New 


Jersey from 1921-1936, Mr. Jacobs was ap- | 
pointed Head of the Business Education | 
Department, New Jersey State Teachers | 
College, Trenton, in 1936 and served there | 
until, in 1942, he became State Supervisor | 


of DE. 
GORDON O. JOHNSON 


Gordon O. Johnson, 47, industrial arts 
teacher at Shortridge High School, Indiana- 
polis, Indiana, died of a heart attack Sep- 
tember 8. Born at Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
Mr. Johnson was graduated from The Stout 
Institute with a BS degree in 1929, and 
earned his Master’s Degree at Colorado A 
and M College, Fort Collins, Colorado. He 
taught one year at Kenosha, Wisconsin 
before coming to Shortridge in 1930. 

Mr. Johnson was a member of Indiana 
State Teachers Association; NEA; Indiana 
Industrial Education Association, [of which 
he was a Past-President and for several 
years in charge of commercial exhibits]; 
lota Lambda Sigma; and the AVA. He was 
4 member of the AVA Membership Com- 
mittee, Long interested in the promotion of 
Industrial Education, he participated in the 
Industrial Arts Awards program as a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee, and as judge 
M several of its divisions. 

F An enthusiastic worker in industrial edu- 
ation, Mr. Johnson was actively engaged 


fie fhe os , 
“hes promotion at local, state and national 
3. 
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AVA MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE MEETS IN WASHINGTON 








CROW ELEC 


DIV. OF UNIVERSAL SCIENTIFIC CO., INC. ° 


NOW 


...teach DC-AC motor 
construction and operation 
by Visual Experiment 


with GIDL 


EIEGTOT“ MIT 


model 7O0O 


Model 700 set up 
as magneto 
electric machine 


ROTATING ELECTRIC MACHINE 


For the first time—a kit so simple, 
so practical that high school stu- 
dents can grasp the principles of 
electric motors, generators and 
alternators readily. Assemblies 
built from Model 700 components 
perform exactly like commercial 
machines, yet the kit’s ingenious 
design makes it amazingly easy 
to assemble and operate. 


@ Same basic parts—baseboard, frame ring, 
axle and bearings—are used in every 
experiment. 

@ Kit can be used anywhere . . . no special 
wiring, floor space or floor load problems. 

@ Safe—cannot shock. Operates on six to 
110 V. DC or 110 V. 60-cycle AC. 

@ Motors can be bled and di 
bled with only a screwdriver. 





@ Students see all parts and coils in opera- 
tion at all times. 


NEW, COORDINATED TEXT-MANUAL MAKES COURSE EASY 


TO TEACH, EASY TO LEARN! 








On a cost per experiment basis, the Crow 
Rotating Electric Machine is by far 
the most economical equipment you can buy. 


V2GRAPT CO 


@ Completely new. 270 pages, 65% pictures. 


@ Reduces theory, assembly and operation 
of rotating electric machines to simplest 
possible terms. Course can be taught easily 
by instructors with very limited electrical 
training. 


Divides each experiment into four sections: 

1—Discussion of theory involved. 

2—Demonstration by instructor. 

3—Step-by-step instructions for assembly 
of machine. 

4—Comprehensive pictorial review. 


@ Assemblies cover 25 machines including... 
Permanent magnet generators and motors 
DC series shunt and compound generators 
and motors 

Commutation and interpoles 

One, two and three phase AC motors and 
alternators 

Maintenance and trouble shooting 


Write for complete details and prices 


BOX 336C, VINCENNES, INDIANA 
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PLANS FREE 


FOR EASY PROJECTS YOUR STUDENTS 


CAN MAKE WITH FIR PLYWOOD 
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CHRISTMAS - 
DECORATIONS 


No. 1 includes complete plans 

for colorful display-decorations: Giant 
Santa * Angel and Choir Boys * Carolers 
¢ Christmas Tree ¢ Sleigh and 

Reindeer » Others 


: CHRISTMAS 

j GIFTS & TOYS 
No. 2. Complete plans for easy 
Christmas projects: Child's Desk * Toy 
Trailer * Doll House * TV Table « Cutting 
Board « Knife Rack * Others 


‘=, NATIVITY 
(scene. 


No. 3. Wonderful group 


project. Plans for life-size cut-out figures : 
for striking Manger display. : A "A @) ( , ~ fa i a 


4 ]2 plans for —the new way to make copies of project sheets, 
KITCHEN FEATURES mechanical drawings and other teaching aids 


&. Snack Bar 5. Snock Bar Overhead Cabinet 
6. Cleaning Cart 7. Built-in Range Cabinet Here is a completely new, patented, low-cost way to pro- 
8. Built-in Range Drawers 9. Laundry Cart : ; 

10, Conned Goods Closet 11. Kitchen Desk duce copies. And—for the first t#me—here is a process that 
92. Sink Cabinet 13. Mixing Center Counter : . 
14. Sliding Spice Rack 15. Oven Utensil Cabinet 1S completely clean from start to finish. 





STi] ob Col <-aee Ml oe] oelal me of-Ia MMe) am ol-lael] Melale MNZali-MRel mel coh 


he) 8 plans for BUILT-INS : on an AZOGRAPH master unit. Then produce the copies 


16, Living Room Storage Wall 17. Sectional 
Storage Wall 18. Attic Storage Wall 

19. Child's Storage Wall 20. Music Wall . : : 
md. Gide ‘a Gide Coblaat 4A. Shell bao Azograph is that fast—that simple. 
Wardrobe 23, Entry Closet 


probably in less time than it took you to write the original. 





For more information, simply mail the coupon below. 


|Z 5 plans for FURNITURE 


24. Buffet Chest 25. Stacking Cabinets | 
26. Storage Bed Headboard 27. Toy . . 
Storage Blocks 28. Workshop Bench | 


| 5 plans for THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 
-~ OUTDOOR STORAGE 


29. Patio Furniture 30. Child's Playhouse 


31. Child's Sand Box 32. Garden Work 
Center 33. Outdoor Storage Wall A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


: Without obligation please send me full information about AZOGRAPH 
d 7% 6 plans for BOATS —the new development in MODERN duplicating. 


34.8’ Pram 35.9’ Skiff 36. 11%’ Skiff 4 - 
37. 13%' Outboard 38. 15’ Sailboat — Name -Position 
39. 20’ Sloop | : 

School 


Address 














*Single copy of any plan free to industrial arts 
teachers. Order by plan number from Douglas Fir | Ci S 
Plywood Association, Dept. S, Tacoma, Wash. ity tate 





A. B. DICK 8 and AZOGRAPH are registered trademarks of A. B. Dick Company 
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L. H. Dennis, former AVA Executive Secre- 
tary and Secretary-Treasurer, Alpha Zeta; 
with John F. Greeneisen, Ohio Alpha Zeta 
Chancellor; and Dr. H. R. Albrecht, Na- 
tional High Chancellor, Alpha Zeta. 


Dr. L. H. Dennis 
Continues to Serve 


Dr. L. H. Dennis, who served AVA for 
17 years as Executive Secretary, was unani- 
mously re-elected to the High Council of 
Alpha Zeta, honorary professional frater- 
nity in the field of agriculture, for another 
4-year term at the annual convention of 
the organization in Detroit, September 9-11. 

In addition to his duties with Alpha 
Zeta, Dr. Dennis also serves the U. S. 
Department of State as a Consultant in 
Technical and Vocational Education. In 
connection with this post, he has traveled 
throughout the world during the past year 
and one-half in order to review and make 
recommendations for programs of voca- 
tional training in other countries. Syria, 
Italy, France, Turkey, Iceland, Germany, 
England, Egypt, Switzerland and Iraq are 
some of the countries he has visited in his 
recent travels. 


Harry G. Halstead Retires 


Harry G. Hal- 
stead, who retired 
as Washington 
State Director of 
Vocational Educa- 
tion June 30, serv- 
ed his apprentice- 
ship in the ma- 
chinist trade and 
later became a tool 
and die maker, de- 
signer and _ super- 
visor. Firms for 
which he worked 
include Conti- 
nental Motor Cor- 

. poration; Amer- 
ican Brakeshoe and Foundry Corporation; 
Clyde Iron Works; Farrell Machine and 
Foundry Co., and the Modern Tool Corp. 
_ He entered vocational education as an 
Instructor in the machinists trade at Ben- 
son Technical School, Portland, Oregon, 
where he taught for 7 years. In 1928, he 
re-entered industry but in 1931, he went to 
the Edison Technical School in Seattle as 
a teacher and coordinator of apprentices. 
In September, 1939, Mr. Halstead was 
appointed Assistant State Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education. The fol- 
lowing year he was named State Supervisor 
of Trade and Industrial Education and 
later, in the same year, Acting Director of 
the Department of Vocational Education. 
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In 1941, he was appointed State Director 
of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation. 


Mr. Halstead is a Life Member of the 
AVA; a member of Phi Delta Kappa, and 
the Washington Vocational Association; 
and an honorary member of the Washing- 
ton State Firemen’s Association and Wash- 
ington State Fire Chiefs’ Association. He is 
a Past President of the National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Vocational Educa- 
tional Education. He represented the 11 
western states on the working advisory 
committee to the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. He is a member of a special 
committee on reorganization of the Voca- 
tional Division in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and is the present Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee of the U. S. Office of 
Education for Vocational Home Economics. 
He holds a certificate of merit for outstand- 
ing ability and service in conducting the 
war production training program. 

On August Ist, following his retirement, 
he was appointed to serve as State Adminis- 
trator of Food Supply in time of disaster 
with the Washington State Department of 
Civil Defense. 

* * * 

“Now that vacations are over let’s be 
happy by living within our means, even if 
we have to borrow money to do it.” 

—September Hanky-Panky 

* * + 7 
@ The Georgia State Board of Education 
(which is also the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education) has voted unanimously 
to attend the AVA San Francisco Conven- 
tion. The AVA welcomes them to the Con- 
vention and hopes many other State Board 
members will be in attendance. 


in their interest... 


a 


VISIT YOUR SCHOOLS 
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FREE ‘“‘MAKE IT YOURSELF” CATALOG! 
48 pages of Craft Supplies and kits for every 
member of the family. Chuck full of instruc- 
tions, ideas and suggestions for profitable pay 
for itself hobbies . . . Basketry, textile paint- 
ing, metalcraft, glass etching, plastics, etc. etc. 

Quantity discounts to schools and institutions. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 
P.O.Box 1479-AV Fort Worth, Texas 























*BLUEPRINT READING 
FOR 
ELECTRICAL TRADES 


New instructional material covering the 
needs of the electrician in interpreting 
residential blueprints. Organized in teach- 
able units. Includes Review Problems and 
Tests. A full set of blueprints of a modern 
ranch home provides for the application 
of every possible type of circuit and 
installation. 


Contents cover: Specifications; Out- 
lets & Symbols; Circuit Requirements; 
Feeders, Distribution Centers, Circuit 
Protection; Branch Circuits, Types & 
Installations; Circuits for the Range, 
Hot Water Heater, Laundry Dryer, 
Oil Burner, Water Pump, Signal Sys- 
tems, Service Entrance and Equipment; 
Remote Controlled Systems. 


136 pages with illustrations and full 
set of blueprints 


HIKERS 


DELMAR PUBLISHERS 


INCORPORATED 
Albany 5, New York 


In Canada—Neison & Sons—Toronto 











“OLIVER” Oilstone Tool 
Grinders keep tools sharp 
for finer work 


It’s a simple matter for 
students to keep plane 
bits, chisels, gouges, 
knives, etc., sharp on an 
“Oliver.” The No. 384 
has one coarse and one 
fine revolving oilstone, 
a dry emery wheel with 
tool rest and adjustable 
tilting tool rest table 
fitted with tool holder 
for parallel grinding. 
The heavier No. 585 
also has an emery cone 
and leather stropping 
wheel. 


Write for Bulletins 384 and 585 


‘OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 


Established 1890 GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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‘sor APRONS 


PRACTICAL * ECONOMICAL 


Saves students’ clothes. Good quality mam 
rial. Removable card holdes. 
“SHOP ORGANIZATION” Booklet ia 
cluded with each order. Prepaid shipmeaa. 


INSTRUCTORS’ COATS 


Exciusively designed. Dignihed, profession 
al. All sizes in Green, Tan, Blue, White. 
your coat size. Prepaid shipmean. 
Sent on approval. 
$5.75 ea. Two for $41.25 
Write for price circular No 28 


y She School Folk? 


CAN-DR 


26 €. McWILLIAMS ST.. FOND BU LAC, WIS. 














* © ¢ McKnight Publications 
GENERAL SHOP 
WOODWORKING 


By Fryklund & LaBerge 


1954 Revised Edition. A standard 
text that covers the fundamentals 
of hand woodworking for begin- 
ners. Contains valuable technical 
and related information with sug- 
gestions for several projects. 


Richly illustrated. $1.25 


PATTERNMAKING 
eas «AND FOUNDING 


By Robert E. Smith 


1954 Revised Edition. Includes 
operational and _ informational 
units covering metals, the metal- 
working industry, and the pro- 
cedures involved in making pat- 
terns and handling molten ma- 
terial. rs $1.25 


OTHER McKNIGHT BOOKS 


Projects in Woodwork....$3.25 
28 Table Lamp Projects....$2.50 
Finishing Materials & 

Methods 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Dept. 234, Center & Market Sts. 
Bloomington, Illinois 


GUEST EDITORIAL—Dr. M. D. Collins (Continued from page 3) 
Senator Hoke Smith and Congressman Dudley M. Hughes, and all the others have 
had Senator Walter F. George as author and on one occasion a Georgia Congress. 
man, Honorable Braswell Deen, as co-author. 

This program not only raises the intellectual level of our constituency, but it also 
raises the standard of living for more good citizenship and sanitary conditions and 
ties the people closer in their loyalties to our public school program. 

Georgia is the only state in the nation which has furnished three presidents of 
the American Vocational Association; viz., Dr. Thomas H. Quigley, the late Dr. Pay! 
W. Chapman and Dr. M. D. Mobley, and Georgia is proud to be able to furnish 
the present, fine, able and efficient executive secretary of the AVA in Dr. Mobley 

It is with pleasure that | take this opportunity to pay tribute to the American 
Vocational Association for the many multiplied, fine, fruitful contributions which it 
has made to both our youth and adults and for the splendid assistance, cooperation 
and jnspiration it has given to the development and effectiveness of this type of 
educational opportunity on the national level. Its leadership has been a dynamic 
force for an ever increasing educational opportunity for the people of our great 
country.—M. D. COLLINS, Georgia State Superintendent of Schools. 








Instructor observes wave forms with viewing attachment before making oscillogram 


Low-cost portable oscillograph 
designed for school applications 











TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $600 BY MAIL 


QUICK!— EASY! — PRIVATE! 
If you need money — any amount from $50 to $600—cut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. Noco-signers, no endorsers. 
Completely private. School board, merchants, friends 
will not know you are applying for a loan, Make the 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
your signature only . . . Repay in convenient monthly 
installments — not necessary to pay on principal during 
summer vacation if your salary stops! ... Full details 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 


StateFinanceCo.,323SecuritiesBldg., Dept. W-208,Omaha2, Neb. 
| NAME 
J ADDRESS. 


J city 
oO 














Amount you want to borrow $ 
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EXTREME SIMPLICITY of operation and 
low cost are two features which make 
General Electric’s new PM-18 oscillo- 
graph popular with technical and engi- 
neering schools. 


FLEXIBILITY is assured in the design of the 
PM-18 oscillograph. Features include a 
variety of high-sensitivity galvanometers 
and adjustable time sweep of 0.1 to 0.5 
seconds. 


Complete with film-pack holder and 
film, the PM-18 may also be ordered 
with either a film holder using Polaroid- 
Land film or a continuous-drive film 


holder. For further information contact 
your nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office, 
or write for Bulletin GEC-580 to General 
Electric Co., Section 688-8, Schenectady 
5, New York. 





YOUR COPY of this 
16-page bulletin, 
GEA-5526, containing 
information on the 
specially designed 
G-E Educational 
Equipment for electri- 
cal laboratories is 
available on request. 











Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Guiding High School Students of Voca- 
tional Agriculture in Developing Farming 
Programs, by E. J. Johnson and W. N. 
Flam. Vocational Division Bulletin No. 254, 
Agricultural Series No. 65, Office of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, 1954. 82 pages, 30 cents. 
(Available from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C.). 

This bulletin replaces Vocational Division 
Bulletin No. 225 and is designed to assist 
yo-ag teachers in guiding high school vo-ag 
students in the planning and development 
of individual farming programs. 

* * * 

Farm Buildings, by Deane G. Carter. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1954. 291 pages, $5.50. 

Detailed specifications on materials and 
requirements for farm buildings are elimi- 
nated here and, instead, basic purposes and 
requirements of such _ structures are 
covered. 

BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Handbook for the Medical Secretary, by 
Miriam Bredow. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1954. 
390 pages. 

A guide for the beginner and a reference 
for the established secretary, this new third 
edition is completely up-to-date; has an ad- 
ditional 200 words in its alphabetized glos- 
sary. 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

The Art of Sign Writing, by B. Hearn. 
Studio Cromwell, 432 Fourth Ave., New 
York, 16, N. Y., 1954. 114 pages, $5.00. 

The fruit of more than 40 years experi- 
ence by the author, this book provides prac- 
tical information that formerly was offered 
in apprenticeship systems for signwriting 
artists. 

HOME ECONOMICS 

Manners Made Easy, by Mary Berry. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1954. 333 pages, $2.92. 

This second edition is intended to bring 
up to date material which by its very na- 
ture cannot remain constant. It also intro- 
duces certain improvements made possible 
as the result of experience gained from use 
of the first edition in the classroom. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Industrial Arts Drawing and Blueprint 
Reading, by Shriver L. Coover. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 
36, N. Y., 1954. 254° pages, $3.96. 

With Dr. Chris H. Groneman as Con- 
sulting Editor, this thorough treatment of 
drawing and blueprint reading is divided 
in the following 4 sections: Introduction to 
Drawing; Interpreting Blueprints and Mak- 
Ing Drawings; Basic Information—Service 
Units; and Putting Drawing to Work—Ap- 
Plications of Drawing. Dr. Coover, author 
and AVA Vice President for Industrial Arts, 
begins his text by saying: 

“Blueprint reading ranks next in im- 
portance to the 3 R’s for the ordinary 
Person living in the United States today. 
This is due largely to the fact that the 
lueprint is the language of industry and to 


4 somewhat lesser extent the language of 
science,” 
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Contemporary Furniture, by A. F. Bick. 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis., 1954. 89 pages, $2.75. 

Directed toward shop teachers as well as 
to the hand and machine craftsman, this 
book contains 93 projects of large and small 
furniture items. Projects are illustrated and 
special techniques explained step by step. 

* * * 

The Art of Wood Turning, by William 
W. Klenke. Chas. A. Bennett Co., Peoria 3, 
Ill., 1954. 186 pages, $3.85. 

This new edition contains numerous 
practical woodturning projects as well as 
full instructions on the use of the lathe. 

* * * 


Composing in Space, by R. G. Wiggin. 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co., 
Market and Center Sts., Bloomington, IIL, 
1954. 48 pages, $1.00. 

Written to aid the student of fine and 
industrial art, this book fosters understand- 
ing of space composition and intends to 
develop confidence in attacking such prob- 
lems. 


TRADE & INDUSTRIAL 

General Electricity, by E. W. Jones. Mc- 
Knight & McKnight Publishing Co., Market 
and Centers Sts., Bloomington, IIl., 1954. 
120 pages, $1.25. 

“This general course in electricity is in- 
tended to help young people, girls as well 
as boys, to do better those things electrically 
they will always be trying to do anyway.” 
The preface continues by saying, “This 
course gives an opportunity to experiment 
with electricity and to better understand its 
ways.” 

* * * 

Allied Radio Catalog No. 140. Allied 
Radio Corp., 100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
80, Ill., 1954. 304 pages, free. 

This 1955 edition of the electronics buy- 
ing guide is the largest in the history of 
the company—398 pages listing over 25,000 
items. It boasts a greatly expanded section 
on training kits, test equipment, books, 
diagrams, parts and tubes, and other equip- 
ment required for training activities. 

* * * 

All About Power Tools, edited by Floyd 
Mix. The Goodheart-Willcox Co., 1321 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., 1954. 192 
pages, $1.00. 

Illustrations and simple language present 
here how to get the most out of power- 
driven workshop machines. Instructions are 
applicable to all kinds of power tools and 
it is noted that the procedures will differ 
but little with the various makes. 

* * * 

Rotating Electrical Machinery. Crow 
Electri-Craft Corp., 1102 Shelby St., Vin- 
cennes, Ind., 1954. 256 pages, $3.50. 

Planned for teachers who are looking for 
a practical simplified approach to the study 
of DC and AC machinery, this manual is 
adapted from one used in the Navy’s widely 
publicized “commoncore” training program 
for electrical and electronic technicians. 
Coordinated with Crow Electri-Kit Model 
700 (rotating electric machine) it virtually 
eliminates mathematics so that instructors 
with limited electrical experience may use 
it successfully. 














101 Project Ideas 


How to make novel 
and useful articles with 


(jeum MASON JARS 





@ This fascinating new 64- 
page book, developed by Ball 
Brothers Company, describes 
and illustrates how to make 
many useful articles with Ball 


Jars, Caps and Lids. 


Shown here are a 
few of the 101 excit- 
ing ideas that will 
suggest to you and 
your students many 
other worthwhile 
projects! 


(Cc) 1954, 


DESK COPY 


| upon request. Additional 


copies, 1 to 9, 25c¢ each: 

10 or more, 15c each. 
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Ball Brothers Co. 

Dept. AVJ 94, Muncie, Indiana 

Please send FREE copy of 101 New Uses 

for Ball Jars and Fittings. Enclosed find 
copies for student use. 
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Can-Pro Corporation, manufacturers of 
aprons for use in industrial arts classes, 
presents a new printing of their book 
Modern Shop Organization for Industrial 
Arts Classes. 

Previous editions of this book have been 
used in leading colleges as test material 
for industrial arts teachers. It has now 
been revised and brought up to date with 
several chapters added and will be found 
very useful to industrial art teachers. It 
tells how to organize a school shop, and 
shows how a class can be organized the 
same as industry is organized, with a gen- 
eral superintendent and foreman, tool room 
supervisor, stock room foreman and safety 
engineer. Also, it outlines various duties 
and responsibilities. It has a chapter on 
safety in the school shop and one on color 
in the school shop. While the book has a 
price notation of 75 cents it is distributed 
free with orders for aprons. 

(Check AV-32 on 
information.) 


the form for more 


The Webster Electric Company an- 
nounces the production of a new series of 
sound distribution systems. Known as the 
SS-500 Series School Console, these uits, 
available in 32 models, provide for the dis- 
tribution of live or recorded programs and 
information to any selected room or rooms 
up to 100. 

(Check AV-31 on the form for further 
information.) 

* * 

A new fourteen-minute motion picture 
entitled The Magic Shelf was recently re- 
leased for television audiences. This black 
and white version of the Campbell Soup 
Company full color movie, produced by 
The Jam Handy Organization, gives 
cooking tips to housewives and home 
economists. 

Audience appetite is thoroughly whetted 
as glamorous Anne Marshall, Campbell’s 
Director of Home Economics, prepares one 
delectable dish after another. The touch 
that transforms, lunches, snacks and main 
courses into mealtime delights is THE 
MAGIC SHELF of versatile and various 
condensed soups. Of added interest to 
homemakers are the extraordinarily har- 
monious table settings and decor which 
accompany each chef-d’ouvre. 

(Check AV-30 on 


the form for 
information.) 


more 


* * * 

Moving and storing of many types of 
multi-unit loads by Yale Pallet Hand Lift 
Trucks is pictured and described in an 
attractive 12-page brochure P-673B_ pub- 
lished by The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia. 

(Check AV-36 on the form for further 
information.) 
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WHAT’S NEW? 





Fingertip Figure-Finders, first complete 
line of “dial-chart” type mathematical cal- 
culators designed as “goodwill” advertising 
premiums is announced by Rose Indus- 
tries. Different models of the Fingertip 
Figure-Finder cover many phases of busi- 
ness and technical mathematics, eliminate 
errors, and save hours of figuring. 

(Check AV-33 on the form for further 
information.) 

* * * 

A new Pocket Catalog on the use of 
Projection Screens is available from Radi- 
ant Mfg. Co. It includes helpful hints on 
how to choose Projection Screens, what is 
the best projection surface, and what is the 
correct screen size. It illustrates and de- 
scribes portable and permanent installation 
type screens for use in schools, institutions, 
churches, and industry. Of special interest 
is a silver surfaced screen designed for use 
in rooms that cannot be darkened. 

(Check AV -37 on the form for further 
information.) 
* * 

All the advantages of satin chrome finish, 
pioneered by The L. S. Starrett Company 
and used on micrometers and other pre- 
cision measuring tools, are now available 
on two new Starrett steel rules. 

(Check AV-38 on the 
information.) 


form for more 


What’s New Department 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
[] Please send me further information 


about the What’s New numbers [| 
have circled. 


C1 I would like to order the number(s) 
I have circled. Quantity 


AV 30 AV 33 AV 


AV 31 AV 34 


AV 32 AV 35 AV 3 


Subjects taught: 


There’s room for legs to roam and res 
in a _ natural, relaxed position unde 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company’: 
new Book Box Combination. This desk and 
chair unit on Brunswick’s new unistructur 
frame does away with the need for any 
cross-bracing bars. 

(Check AV-35 on. the form for further 
information.) 


The Victor Animatograph Corpora 
tion manufacturer of the first 16mm motion 
picture projector, announces its latest con- 
tribution to the movie world . . . the 
Silent 16. 


Standard equipment with the Silent 16 
is the Victor Safety Zone, which prevents 
film damage. Safety Film Trips stop the 
projector instantly in case of film emer 
gency. Dual-Flexo Pawls are self-aligning 
and gently move film through the undercut 
film channel preventing torn sprocket holes 
and scratches. 

(Check AV-34 on the form for further 
information.) 


Name... 
School Address 


City & Zone 


(] Please continue What’s New as a monthly JouRNAL service. 
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